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V. Transportation Equipment 


Texas’ aircraft and aircraft equipment industry looks 
forward to a busy year in 1956. This industry, peculiarly 
subject to fluctuations in the nation’s military needs, now 
has a backlog of many millions in orders. 

Current employment of about 12,000 at Chance Vought’s 
Grand Prairie plant will be increased before the end of 
the year, as work begins on a $100 million contract for a 
new supersonic Navy plane. Chance Vought officials re- 
cently announced that the company would soon begin con- 
struction of a $3.5 million high-speed wind tunnel, the first 
of its type in the Southwest. 

Temco, with plants at Garland, Greenville, and Grand 
Prairie, is one of the most diversified of the nation’s air- 
craft manufacturers. The company specializes in making 
subassemblies and modifying aircraft, as well as in con- 
structing aircraft marketed under its own name. As of 
January 1, Temco was under contract to build subassem- 
blies for 13 different types of aircraft. Employment in the 
three plants together averaged about 7,000 for the year. 

Employment at the huge Convair plant of General Dy- 
namics in Fort Worth now averages close to 19,000, some- 
what above the 17,500 employed at the beginning of 1955. 
Highlighting research activities at Convair during the year 
was the revelation that the company was experimenting in 
the field of atomic power for aircraft. A B-36 carrying an 
atomic reactor has made a number of flights, during which 
problems of shielding against radiation; the effects of 
radiation on aircraft, materials, and systems; and de- 
velopment of airborne nuclear instrumentation have been 
studied. Initial production of the B-58 supersonic bomber 
is now underway at the Fort Worth plant in addition to 
work on other projects. 

A sizable increase in commercial orders during 1955 
was particularly significant at Bell Aircraft’s helicopter 


plant at Hurst, near Fort Worth. Markets for helicopters 
were previously almost entirely confined to military pur- 
chases. The Bell operations employed an average of about 
3,000 persons during the year, and working space was in- 
creased to nearly 350,000 square feet. 

Phillips Chemical Company is beginning production of 
jet-assisted takeoffs (JATO’s) at the former Bluebonnet 
Ordnance plant at McGregor near Waco early in 1956, and 
Norris-Thermador of Los Angeles is building a branch 
plant in Waco for the purpose of manufacturing steel cases 
for the JATO’s. Menasco Manufacturing Company of Bur- 
bank, California, has a new factory under construction 
near Fort Worth. Menasco is one of the leading makers of 
hydraulic equipment for use in aircraft. Radioplane, a 
division of Northrop Aircraft of Hawthorne, California, 
established a branch operation at El Paso for the purpose 
of modifying and supplying propeller-driven target drones 
for use at military training bases in the Southwest. North- 
rop has purchased additional land at EF] Paso and will build 
a much larger plant there in the near future. Establishment 
of branch plants in Texas by Menasco and Radioplane 
continues a trend established a few years ago by Collins 
Radio, when it built a Dallas factory for the specific pur- 
pose of supplying its customers in the aircraft industry of 
the Southwest. 

A Houston company has purchased manufacturing rights 
to the Ryan Navion plane and hopes to set up production 
in the Houston area. Howard Aero, Inc. will begin manu- 
facturing executive Super Ventura planes at San Antonio; 
Howard anticipates a total employment of about 500 in 
modification and manufacturing operations by the close of 
1956. Pan American Airways is hiring 100 extra employees 
for contract overhaul and modification work at its Browns- 
ville base. 


(Continued on page 14) 














TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


The index of business activity in Texas declined 2% in 
January, but at 163 the index was within the rather narrow 
band that marked the upper and lower limits of its 1955 
fluctuations. In other words, there are no signs of a vigor- 
ous upswing, but neither are there any signs of a collapse. 
The average of the index for the 12 months of 1955 was 
164; the lowest value was 160, the highest 168. 

Values of the index published this month are revisions 
of the previously published series. These revisions resulted 
from the levelling of the Bureau’s estimate of retail sales 
for 1954 to conform to the recently published sales data 
from the 1954 Census of Business. Since the index of re- 
tail sales is a major component of the index of business 
activity, the level of this latter index was lowered slightly 
to reflect the new retail sales figures. The month-to-month 
changes in the index remain the same; only the level of the 
index has been changed. 

The stability of the index of Texas business activity 
agrees with the behavior of the national barometers avail- 
able for January. The general level of business for the 
country as a whole moved through January with little 
significant change. Industrial production, as measured by 
the Federal Reserve Board index, has remained unchanged 
for three consecutive months. This stability in the index 
of total industrial production, however, obscured somewhat 
the decline in output of certain consumer goods. The larg- 
est decline came in automobile production and television 
sets, but other major appliances also showed some weak- 
ness. The index of production of durable consumer goods 
declined from 147 to 141. Retail sales in the United States 
for January were the same as for the four previous months. 

The decline in the index of Texas business activity was 
due entirely to two of the component series: retail sales 


and life insurance sales. These two series account for 51% 
of the weight in the composite index, and the rather sub- 
stantial decline in them more than offset the consistent rise 
in the remaining components. The table below gives the 
values of the composite index and the individual com- 
ponents. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 1060) 














Jan Dec Percent 
Index Weight 1956 1955 change 
TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

(conroarth) —.........._...._..... 300.0 163° 167* — 2 
Retail sales, deflated —..........--.-.-.-.------- 46.8 132* 143 — 8 
Industrial electric power consumption... 14.6 311% 303% + 3 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings 10.0 95* 93 + 2 
Building authorized, deflated...» ===>. (9.4 125* 120* + 4 
Crude petroleum production 8.1 134° 131° + 2 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated 4.2 232 253 — 8 
Crude oil runs to stills — 3.9 145 136 + 7 
Total electric power consumption... 3.0 284* 280 + 1 





*Preliminary. 


Construction authorized in Texas during January, as 
measured by building permits issued, increased 4% over 
the preceding month, after adjustment for seasonal and 
price variation, although it was 15% below January 1955. 
Whether this rise in the volume of building authorized 
marks the end of the decline in building or is merely an 
erratic fluctuation cannot be determined from the data for 
one month. Texas building volume dropped sharply during 
1955 (see chart, page 4), but there has been increasing 
hope that the end of the decline would come early in 1956. 
The upturn in the index of construction authorized lends 


Texas Business Activity 


Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949:100 
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some support to this hope, although it is not entirely safe 
to draw conclusions from the performance of one month. 

There seems to be rather general agreement that the 
substantial easing of mortgage credit will result in an in- 
crease in building volume in Texas, since the backlog of 
construction projects in Texas apparently increased during 
1955. Even if the demand for residential building does not 
increase strongly during 1956, the backlog of construction 
of public works, commercial structures, and industrial 
building should insure a continued high level of construc- 
tion activity. The rate of industrial expansion in the state 
shows no apparent signs of slackening, and the continued 
rapid growth, especially of the cities, seems to assure a 
continuation of the expansion of public works and com- 
mercial building. 


Bank Debits in Texas 
index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947:1949-100 
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Texas industrial activity continues to show impressive 
strength and to contribute substantially to business activity. 
Data from the Texas Employment Commission in co- 
operation with the U. S. Department of Labor show that 
employment in manufacturing increased from 432,600 in 
January 1955 to 459,600 in January 1956. Consumption of 
industrial electric power increased 13% over the same 
period (see page 17). 

The most recent figures compiled by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Department of Commerce 
show that expenditures for new plant and equipment by 
business concerns in the United States are expected to be 
at the all-time high rate of $31.6 billion in the first quarter 
of 1956. Reports on expected growth in Texas business indi- 
cate that the state will probably receive more than its pro- 
portionate share of these expenditures. This means that 
capital expenditures in Texas during at least the early part 
of 1956 should also be at an all-time high. Since this type 
of spending is extremely stimulating to business, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that this segment of the economy 
of the state will contribute substantially to an increase in 
business volume. 

The sharp decline in retail sales during January, even 
after adjustment for seasonal variation, emphasizes the 
fact that consumer spending is not one of the forces tend- 
ing to push business activity higher at the present time. 
The January index of retail sales was 2% lower than a year 
earlier and 5% below the average for the year 1955. The 
January decline in retail sales probably resulted to a con- 
siderable degree from the heavy spending of consumers at 
Christmas, and it will not be surprising if February shows 
a rather sharp recovery. During the past 12 months, how- 
ever, consumer spending significantly failed to make any 
net increase, in spite of the impetus furnished by record 
automobile sales during the year. 

The fact that sales of automobiles and other consumer 
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durables have weakened considerably makes it difficult to 
see how total retail sales can show much increase in the 
near future. Yet, the very high level of consumer income 
in Texas does not warrant a prediction that any substantial 
decrease will be registered. Increased spending for non- 
durable goods may offset the current decline in durable 
goods, with the result that something like the present level 
of retail sales may be maintained. 

Increasing discussion centers on the effect the presi- 
dential election may be expected to have on business; but 
the historical record lends little support to the opinion that 
business tends to be either better or worse because of a 
presidential election. While it is obvious that many govern- 
mental policies affect the course of business, it is not easy 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 














1956* 
— Jan Feb 
Index Feb 14 Feb 7 1956 1955 
ALL COMMODITIES 112.1 111.9 111.8 110.4 
Farm products . 86.0 84.7 84.1 93.1 
Processed foods 98.8 98.7 98.3 103.2 
All other commodities 120.1 120.2 120.2 115.7 





*Estimates of the index for the week ending on date given. 


to predict with any degree of precision how business will 
react to the election. One of the simplest ways in which 
the presidential election could affect business would be 
through its influence on the decisions of management with 
respect to capital expansion. Consumers’ decisions, par- 
ticularly regarding the purchase of durable goods, might 
also conceivably be affected by the prospects of a change in 
governmental policy resulting from the election. The rec- 
ord of past elections suggests, however, that this influence 
can easily be exaggerated. 

The rain and snow that fell in Texas during January 
and February have improved the prospects for crops, but 
there appears to be little reason to believe that the level of 
farm prices will improve substantially in the months to 
come, Crop surpluses are becoming characteristic of the 
economies of the noncommunist countries, and a long-range 
solution to the farm problem is evidently not in sight. 

The index of wholesale prices compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics rose from 111.3 in December to 111.8 
in January, with prices of farm products and manufactured 
goods both joining in the rise. This rise represented a re- 
versal of the trend of the past year for farm prices and 
processed foods, but the prices of industrial products have 
been rising sharply since the middle of 1955, The index of 
all commodity prices in January was slightly less than 2% 
higher than a year earlier, while industrial prices were up 
4% and prices of farm products were down 5%. 

The consumer price index of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics declined one-tenth of a point between December 15 and 
January 15. Although this decline was slight, it resulted in 
the reduction of wages paid under certain union contracts 
geared to the index. 

There has been very little change in the index of con- 
sumer prices in more than two years, although the peak 
was reached in October 1953. Most of the decline was due 
to lower food prices resulting from falling farm prices in 
past months. January bargains in house furnishings also 
contributed to the overall decline. 

Joun R. Stockton 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Building Upturn 


Authorized building in Texas increased 16% from De- 
cember’s $63 million to $73 million in January. All city- 
size classes showed increases, ranging from 2% in suburban 
cities to 19% in central cities. Dallas’ $10.1 million South- 
land Center accounted for most of the $7 million December- 
to-January increase in the central metropolitan cities. 

January building was up in all of Texas’ five largest 
cities. The steepest rise was in Dallas, up 171%; Houston 
was up 79%. Austin and San Antonio increased 59% and 
51% respectively, Fort Worth, 7%. 


“Building Construction in Texas 
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Notable January increases occurred in construction of 
stores and mercantile buildings (+46%), private garages 
(+35%), and service stations and one-family houses 
(each +27%). The only significant gain over January 
1955 was in nonresidential building (up 20%). In the 
nonresidential group, the Southland Center project more 
than offset declines elsewhere and brought a $9 million 
increase (+301%) in office and bank buildings. Service 
stations increased 96% and factories and workshops 91% 
in January 1956 over the previous January. 

Per capita spending during January amounted to 
$20.05, up 39% from December and 6% from January 
1955. Farmer’s Branch authorized $1,263.39 per person— 
mostly for new houses and a $25,000 factory to house Lone 
Star Ceramics. Other cities reporting large per capita 
spending are Richardson ($624.52), Castle Hills 
($499.08), Groves ($348.46), Irving ($317.05), Robinson 
($294.12), Jourdanton ($247.81), Euless ($228.00), Mes- 
quite ($162.15), Arlington ($142.49), and Midland 
(partly as a result of the new $1 million Wilco Building, 
$115,65). 

Contracts awarded in January, as compared with De- 
cember, registered increasing valuation in both major 
building classifications. In heavy engineering work the 
increase in cost per project more than offset the 6% de- 
cline in projects and put total dollar volume 18% above the 
December level. In comparison with January 1955, total 
dollar volume showed a 14% increase. Residential build- 
ing and public works and utilities showed gains of 38% 
and 13%, respectively. Nonresidential awards fell 9% from 
January 1955. 


Future Construction 


The backlog of construction projects in Texas during 
1955 increased 7% over the 1954 backlog according to 
projects on file with Engineering News-Record. The files 
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cover proposed construction jobs to cost the following 
minimum amounts or more: water works, excavation, and 
irrigation, $34,000; other public works, $73,000; indus- 
trial buildings, $93,000; other buildings, public and 
private, $344,000 per building. 


The construction backlog in public works totals over 
$4.0 million, $1.3 million of which is for state, county, city, 
and school district buildings. Another $1.2 million is slated 
for federal government work. The private building backlog 
($6.1 millien) is distributed among industrial and com- 
mercial buildings ($4.6 million) and unclassified projects 
including multiple housing, private institutions, and 
churches ($1.5 million). 

Texas’ $10.1 million backlog is second only to Cali- 
fornia’s $10.5 million. Other top totals: $9.4 million for 
New York, $4.5 million for Pennsylvania, $4.3 million for 
Washington, and $4.1 million for Illinois. Engineering 
News-Record reports Texas heavy-construction contracts 
during 1955 as follows: $167 million spent for new streets 
and roads; $47 million for waterworks; $2.7 million for 
sewage facilities; and $18 million for earthwork, irrigation, 
and drainage. 

There can be no doubt that since 1950 construction has 
generally been at an all-time high. Every class of building 
has repeatedly broken records to compete with the existing 
standard of living. Yet, two factors are infinitely more im- 
portant than broken records—although the demand for 
the kind ‘of facilities that construction can supply is far 
from being satisfied, the dollar buys less construction every 
year. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 
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Value (thous of dols) 
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Jan from from 
Classification 1956* 1955* 1955 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 
ALL PERMITS 73,096 62,874 83,750 + 16 — 13 
New construction 68,110 56,646 76,190 + 20 — ll 
Residential buildings 40,774 32,218 653,401 + 27 — 24 
Fousekeeping dwellings 40,136 31,649 53,034 + 27 — 24 
One-family dwellings 38,911 80,554 50,971 + 27 — 24 
Multiple-family 
dwellings 1,225 1,095 2,064 + 12 — 41 
Nonhousekeeping 
buildings 638 569 367 +1 + 74 
Nonresidential building 27,3386 24,428 22,789 +1 + 20 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs 4,986 6,228 7,560 — 20 — 34 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN? 
ALL PERMITS 73,096 62,874 88,750 + 16 — 15 
Total metropolitan 60,409 + 16 — ll 
Central cities een ,470 48,814 + 19 — 6 
Outside central cities 8,177 8,031 11,595 + 2 — 29 
Total nonmetropolitan 19,129 16,3873 23,343 +17 — 18 
10,000 to 50,000 population 13,397 11,039 15,683 + 21 — 15 
Less than 10,000 
population - 5,782 6,334 7,660 + 7 — 25 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 
included. 


*Preliminary. 
tAs defined in the 1950 Census, 
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VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 
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Percent change 


Jan 1956 Jan 1956 


Value (thous of dols) 











Type of Jan Dec Jan from from 
construction 1956 1955 1955 Dec1955 Jan 1955 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION. 180,485 110,141 114,630 + 18 + 14 
ALL BUILDING 105,587 83,584 92,547 + 26 + 14 
Residential buildings 68,162 45,758 45,784 + 38 + 388 
Nonresidential building 42,425 37,826 46,763 + 12 — 9 
PUBLIC WORKS 
AND UTILITIES 24,898 26,557 22,083 — 6 + 18 





In one-family houses, for example, a survey made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows important shifts oc- 
curred between 1954 and 1955. Three-bedroom houses 
became much more popular in 1955, increasing to more 
than 66% of all new homes, as builders concentrated on 
houses of moderate size (1,000 to 1,500 square feet of floor 
space) and started relatively fewer of the small and even 
fewer of the very large houses. 


Median selling prices of new houses increased 11% 
over 1954 to reach $13,700 in 1955. Median prices in 1955 
varied from less than $12,000 in the South to more than 
$14,000 in other regions. Price differences reflect distinct 
regional patterns in the style of architecture and in what 
home buyers want. The proportion of new houses with 
basements, for example, varied from 88% in the North- 
east to less than 20% in the South. Countrywide, about two 
out of five new homes in 1954 and 1955 had basements. 

Frame houses continued to outnumber masonry houses 
by a wide margin in all sections of the country in 1955. 
However, regional preferences in exterior wall materials of 
new houses are well defined. Frame houses faced with wood 
were most common in the Northeast and North Central 
regions. In the South brick facing was more usual, and 
stucco predominated in the West. 

Over the year there was some shift from double-hung 
windows with wooden frames—still the most popular type 
of window—to various types of aluminum-frame windows. 
Increased use of horizontal slide, awning. and jalousie type 
windows in 1955 reflects current architectural trends in 
one-family houses. 


United States construction activity declined season- 
ally to $2.85 billion in January 1956 but exceeded by 1% 
the previous January record set in 1955, according to pre- 
liminary estimates prepared jointly by the U. S. Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, Outlays for new construc- 
tion in January were at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of $41.5 billion, compared with actual expenditures of 
$42.3 billion in 1955. 

Private construction declined nationally by 12% in 
January, reflecting a slightly more than seasonal decrease 
in residential units. Industrial building continued the up- 
ward swing which began in the fourth quarter of 1954 and 
established a new record for any month, $228 million. 
Commercial building declined 7% but reached a new 
January high of $249 million, over 30% above expendi- 
tures a year ago, 


Jo OVERSTREET 











RETAIL TRADE 


The Peak Is a Plateau 


Seasonally adjusted, retail sales of the nation have lev- 
elled off and stabilized at a high level since last September. 
Despite the stimulus of numerous clearance sales and re- 
peated promotions for winter merchandise, volume de- 
creased slightly in early January. However, sales in 
numerous lines did undergo a slow acceleration during 
February. The year 1955 topped 1954 by about 9%. Unlike 
last year, sales increases in the Southwest were lower than 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 








Percent change 
Sales (mils of dols) —_—— = 
- ——— Jan 1956 Jan 1956 








Type of Jan Dec Jan from from 
store 1956 1955 1955 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 
TOTAL 721.4 1,031.7 732.8 — 30 — 2 
Durable goods 231.4 284.4 257.1 — 19 — 10 
Nondurable goods 490.0 747.3 475.7 — 34 + 3 





the national average during at least six recent weeks. Nu- 
merous retailing forecasters expect that 1956 may better 
last year by 2% to 5% across the nation. 

The big-volume products of 1955—automobiles, hous- 
ing, and major electrical appliances—are now in reduced 
volume, although sales of used cars strengthened in mid- 
February. Nondurable lines, however, have taken the lead. 
Customer demand has remained strong for men’s and 
women’s apparel, furnishings, and accessories, Furniture 
and housefurnishings have sold well, especially bedroom 
suites, upholstered living room furniture, dinettes, floor 
coverings, linens, and draperies. Volume in juvenile furni- 
ture and in some lines of children’s clothing declined. 
China and glassware sold at a high level, especially for gift 
use. Television sets, radios, and major household electrical 
appliances have scored high sales, despite the slow but 
continuing reduction in starts of new housing throughout 


1955. 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949-100 
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Markets active and alert. Attendance and commit- 
ments have increased slowly but steadily at the wholesale 
markets. Dollar volume of orders has shown moderate in- 
creases over early 1955. Not only was ordering brisk on 
spring apparel for an early Easter, but also reordering was 
plentiful on winter merchandise. Men’s, women’s, and 
children’s clothing moved strongly under stimulus of 
special showings, with deliveries becoming noticeably de- 
layed in some textile lines. Commitments were convincing 
for furniture and furnishings, including orders for lawn 
furniture and outdoor equipment. The food market re- 
mained active. Air conditioners and refrigerators, as well 
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as smaller electrical appliances, were under strong call. 
Floor coverings eased off. 


Income and credit use high. Borrowing by custom- 
ers declined, and the rate of savings increased from the 
second quarter to the third quarter of 1955. Mortgage debt 
continued to climb throughout the year. However, instal- 
ment obligations mounted by about $650 million during 
December in the largest monthly increase since June. 

Surveys show a widespread tendency among consumers 
to “consolidate their positions” during early 1956 by pay- 
ing off outstanding debts and postponing or slowing their 
rate of incurring new obligations. Increasing numbers of 
retail institutions are offering facilities of revolving credit. 
A tendency is noted among merchants toward “stretching 
out” time periods on delinquent instalment obligations 
rather than repossessing the collateral merchandise. 


Business prospects comfortable. Consumer income 
in 1956 is expected to equal or exceed that of last year, 
although some classes of income receivers may register a 
lower rate than in 1955. Since sales are approaching pro- 
ductive capacity in some lines, sales increases over 1955 are 
expected to be modest. A year of mild adjustment from 
recent boom levels is expected. Competition will be tougher 
and profits harder to make. 

Inventories have become critically high in new automo- 
biles and inflated for some other durable goods. Retail in- 
ventories on the whole are not excessive, although they 
have been built up rapidly for an early Easter. There seems 
to be a slight tendency to purchase speculatively in antici- 
pation of higher prices resulting from increasing costs or 
broader application of the minimum-wage laws. Few 
merchants appear to expect any substantial change in price 
levels. Consumers’ prices have varied only nominally 
within the past 18 months. . 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 











Credit 








Collection 
Number ratios* ratiosT 
reporting Jan Jan Jan Jan 
Classification stores 1956 1955 1956 1955 
ALL STORES 60 68.4 67.8 38.2 40.1 
BY CITIES 
Austin 6 63.9 62.4 47.3 47.9 
Cleburne 3 10.6 37.1 43.2 43.7 
Dallas 4 81.7 81.8 47.4 47.0 
El Paso 3 59.8 55.0 34.0 35.0 
Fort Worth 3 65.8 67.4 32.3 36.2 
Galveston 3 61.4 59.8 48.1 49.3 
Houston 3 68.0 66.3 82.5 33.9 
San Antonio 4 61.4 63.4 51.2 44.7 
Waco 5 62.8 63.7 38.8 48.2 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
million) 19 69.2 68.6 37.4 39.0 
Department stores (under $1 
million ) 19 50.0 49.8 46.6 48.8 
Dry goods and apparel store 4 75.7 78.1 55.6 57.4 
Women’s specialty shops 10 63.6 62.2 49.8 52.8 
Men’s clothing stores 8 67.8 68.8 38.1 47.9 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $3,000,000 23 69.5 68.9 37.5 39.4 
$1,500,000 to $3,090,000 19 65.4 64.8 53.3 51.7 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 6 59.3 60.0 49.9 51.7 
$250,000 to $500,000 10 52.7 54.0 42.4 40.9 
Less than $250,000 8 45.8 42.3 42.1] 42.9 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 











Percent change 
Number of _——— _——- 
Jan 1956 Jan 1956 





reporting 
establish- from from 
Group ments Dec 1955 Jan 1955 

KIND OF BUSINESS 

DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 296 — 18 - 11 
Furniture and household appliance 

stores 153 — 32 — 1 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores 822 — 10 — 9 

NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores 212 — 48 + 1 
Drug stores 162 — 27 + 9 
Eating and drinking places 102 — 6 — 4 
Food stores 334 —- 21 + 3 
Gasoline and service stations 824 — 8 + 11 
General merchandise stores 180 — 57 x 
Other retail stores 211 — 44 + 1 
CITY SIZE CLASS (1950) 
Over 250,000 1,238 — 34 — 6 
100,000 to 250,000 264 — 40 + 2 
50,000 to 100,000 247 — 33 — 3 
2,500 to 50,000 896 — 29 — 1 
Under 2,500 151 — 26 — 2 
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showings were at Big Spring (+11%), Pampa (+9%), 
Houston (+5%), and El Paso and Port Arthur (each 
+47%). 

Based on 1947-49=100 and adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion, the estimated index of total retail sales in Texas was 
revised in February 1956 on the basis of the 1954 Census 
of Business. 

The January ratio of credit sales to total retail sales in 
60 Texas department and apparel stores (68.4%) reached 
its highest point since September 1950 (69.1%). 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 
23 Texas newspapers averaged 23% below December but 
1% over last January. All of the papers declined seasonally 
from December, but 17 topped last January. Postal receipts 
for 108 Texas cities all dropped from December, but re- 
ceipts for 66 cities exceeded those of January 1955. 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 


Jan 1956 Jan 1956 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


It is reasonable to hope that mortgage money may be- 
come more readily available in coming months and that a 
slowly rising rate of new housing starts may stimulate the 
market for furniture and household equipment. Housing 
starts in December 1955 were 7% below December 1954 
but were still the second best on record for December. 
Housing and its related demands will probably equal 1952 
and 1954 but fall short of the peak of 1950. 


Survey of Texas Trade 


With 2,796 retailers reporting, January sales fell below 
December’s peak by 30% and below January 1955 by 2%. 
A drop of 10% for durable goods was largely offset by a 
rise of 3% for nondurables in the January-to-January 
comparison. 

All types of business shared in the seasonal decline from 
the holiday peak. In the comparison with the earlier Jan- 
uary, leading increases were among gasoline and service 
stations (+11%) ; office, store, and school supply dealers 
(+10%); drug stores (+9%); florists (+6%); and 
shoe stores (+5%). On the other hand, farm implement 
dealers dropped 19%, motor vehicle dealers and jewelry 
stores each 11%, and lumber and building material deal- 
ers 9%. All of the crop-reporting districts of Texas re- 
ported sales declines from December (—23% to —47%) ; 
only three districts (5, 6, and 9) showed gains (+3% to 
+6%) over January 1955. 

Reporting by cities, 284 Texas department and apparel 
stores trailed behind December by 53% but bettered last 
January by 1%. All 34 cities declined seasonally, but 10 
topped the earlier January, Largest January-to-January 
gains were at Greenville (+13%) ; Brownsville and Hous- 
ton (each +9%); Corpus Christi and McAllen (each 
+8%); and El Paso, Lockhart, and Waco (each +4%). 

All of the 27 cities reporting enough retailers of various 
types to be listed individually fell off seasonally from De- 
cember. However, eight cities topped last January. Best 








Jan Dec Jan from from 
City 1956 1955 1955 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 

TOTAL* $6,245,067 $10,018,113 $6,052,375 — 38 + 8 
Alice 12,006 18,181 12,683 — 34 — 5 
Bastrop 1,599 3,420 1,817 — 63 — 12 
Belton 4,831 9,123 5,835 — AT —17 
Brownfield 5,753 12,907 6,387 - 55 — 10 
Cameron 5,597 9,478 5,958 — 41 — 6 
Childress 4,285 9,305 5,039 — 64 — 15 
Cleburne 8,672 19,775 11,619 — 56 — 25 
Coleman 5,037 9,211 4,479 — 45 + 12 
Crystal City 2,909 4,335 2,648 — 83 + 10 
Cuero 4,946 8,060 3,637 — 39 + 36 
Eagle Pass 5,251 8,473 4,343 — 38 + 21 
El Campo 8,003 13,305 7,822 — 40 + 2 
Gainesville 11,046 21,241 10,047 — 48 + 10 
Gatesville 3,347 7,204 4,546 — 54 — 26 
Gilmer 3,317 8,889 4,343 — 63 — 24 
Graham 6,147 11,258 5,711 — 45 + 8 
Granbury -- 2,451 3,682 2,126 — 33 + 15 
Hale Center 1,330 2,858 1,308 — 53 + 2 
Hillsboro 5,041 9,576 5,315 — 47 — 65 
Huntsville 7,196 10,568 6,170 — 32 + 17 
Jacksonville 13,593 17,874 10,829 — 2 + 26 
Kenedy 2,831 5,232 3,083 — 46 — 8 
Kerrville 8,819 16,646 8,628 — 47 + 2 
Kingsville 12,007 22,125 11,955 — 46 x 
Kirbyville 2,107 3,916 5,832 — 46 — 64 
La Grange 3,905 6,007 3,412 — 35 + 14 
Levelland 7,046 11,242 6,274 — 37 + 12 
Littlefield 4,496 9,456 5,145 — 52 — 13 
Lockhart 3,269 6,785 8,553 — 52 — 8 
Luling 2,991 6,396 2,855 — 53 + 5 
McAllen 19,796 34,382 19,319 — 42 + 2 
McCamey 4,904 5,028 5,816 — 2 — 16 
Marlin 5,571 10,098 5,875 — 45 — 6 
Mercedes 4,480 7,572 4,582 — 41 — 2 
Mission 7,206 12,939 6,459 — 44 + 12 
Monahans 6,036 9,901 5,422 — 39 + 11 
Navasota 3,445 8,070 3,315 — 57 + 4 
Pasadena 28,405 39,912 17,425 — 29 + 63 
Pecos 8,983 15,922 8,201 — 44 + 10 
Pittsburg 2,495 4,959 2,147 — 650 + 16 
Raymondville 4,784 8,398 4,771 — 43 x 
Taft 2,213 4,989 2,653 — 56 — 17 
Terrell 5,633 13,275 5,847 — 58 + 5 
Waxahachie 9,617 12,249 9,603 — 41 x 
Yoakum 8,238 11,598 7,645 — 29 + 8 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually under 
“Local Business Conditions.” 











FINANCE 


Banking on Prosperity 


The new year began auspiciously for Texas banking 
with several interesting developments. Approval of articles 
of association for two new state banks, the opening of a 
new bank in Houston, and a number of capital increases 
pointed toward continued vigorous financial growth. 


Houston. On January 16 the new Continental Bank 
and Trust Company opened its offices in the Continental 
Bank Building. The space was occupied for many years 
by the Union National. The new bank, also an FDIC mem- 
ber, has a capital stock of $1,250,000, surplus of $735,000, 
and undivided profits of $250,000. 


Dallas. Capital and surplus of the Fair Park National 
Bank were increased by a total of $150.000, raising the 
totals to $300,000 capital and $210,000 surplus. The in- 
crease was effected by a sale of 5,000 additional shares 
of $20 par stock at $30 a share to the present stockholders. 

El Paso. A similar action by stockholders of the South- 
west National increased that bank’s capita] to $500,000 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








July 1-January \ ia 





Percent 











Account and area 1955-56 1954-55 change 
TEXAS $1,083,877,346 $977,714,367 + 6 
Income 451,400,655 461,673,968 — 2 
Employment 10,888,180 13,170,920 - 17 
Withholding 477,735,170 422,077,691 13 
Other 93,853,341 80,791,788 + 16 
FIRST DISTRICT 546,204,206 526,289,328 4+ 4 
Income 238,750,582 251,483,053 5 
Employment 1,557,692 1,998,551 22 
Withholding 3 226,802,275 + 11 
Other j 46,005,449 + 20 
SECOND DISTRICT 487,673,140 451,425,039 — 
Income 212,650,073 210,190,915 + 1 
Employment 9,330,488 11,172,369 — 16 
Withholding 227,062,787 195,275,416 + 16 
Other 88,629,792 34,786,339 + 11 





through sale of 5,000 shares of $20 par value stock at $43 
a share. This raises the bank’s capital stock to $500,000, 
surplus to $500,000, and undivided profits to $90,000. 


Plainview. The Hale County State Bank increased its 
capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000 by a transfer of 
$100,000 from undivided profits accompanied by a 50% 
stock dividend. The bank now has capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits totalling $845,000. 


Port Arthur. The First National transferred $100,000 
from undivided profits to surplus to raise that account to 
a total of $800,000. The bank now has $1.500,000 in capi- 
tal and surplus. 


San Antonio. Shareholders of the Groos National have 
authorized an increase in the bank’s capital account from 
$600,000 to $900,000. At the same time, the surplus will 
be increased by $400,000 and undivided profits by $95,000. 
This will raise total capital funds to a figure in excess of 
$2,598,000. Thirty thousand new shares of stock of a par 
value of $10 will be sold at $26.50, 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


At the annual meeting on January 17, stockholders of 
the National Bank of Commerce of San Antonio learned 
that during 1955 the capital structure of the bank increased 
from $6,652,000 to $9,107,000. Dividends paid amounted 
to $225,000; an additional $76,000 was paid on January 
1, 1956. Deposits increased $18,000,000 to $150,000,000. 


Corpus Christi. At a meeting of stockholders, Corpus 
Christi’s two oldest banks, the Corpus Christi National and 
the State National, voted to merge. As a result of the 
merger, stockholders of the Corpus Christi National will 
receive a 50% stock dividend, which will raise the total 
number of shares to 45,000. At the same time State National 
stockholders will receive a 65% stock dividend, which will 
raise their total number of shares to 33.000. Stock of the 
new bank will be exchanged on a share-for-share basis for 
stock of the merged banks. In addition, 22,000 shares of 
$25 par value stock in the new bank will be offered at $75, 
to bring in more than $1.5 million of new capital and sur- 
plus. The new bank will have capital and surplus of $2.5 
million each and undivided profits of more than $1 million. 


Major Banks Report 


The annual report of the Republic National of Dallas 
showed total operating income of $24,970,546 for 1955, 
more than $5 million greater than in 1954. Earnings per 
share amounted to $3.75 on the 2.5 million shares out- 
standing, and dividends per share totalled $1.68. Total re- 
sources of $854 miiiion exceeded those of any other bank 
in the state. Republic’s $759 million in deposits ranked 
just under the $774 million total deposits of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas. 

Data on the 50 largest member banks of the Eleventh 
Federal Reserve District as of December 31, 1955, show 
three Austin banks on the list. The Austin National with 
$69 million total resources was the largest of the three. 
Next in size was the Capital National with $58 million of 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-January 31 


Percent 








Account 1955-56 1954-55 change 
TOTAL $355,885,730 $305,689,627 + 16 
Ad valorem and inheritance taxes 26,540,421 25,378,997 5 


Natural and casinghead gas 


production taxes 16,318,392 14,156,101 + 15 


Crude oil production taxes 55,582,610 51,647,175 + 8 
Other gross receipts and production 

taxes 7,973,341 7,823,840 + 2 
Net motor fuel taxes 63,640,823 49,278,495 + 29 
Cigarette tax and licenses 18,129,215 14,235,782 + 27 
Aleoholie beverage taxes and license 11,915,717 9,292,712 +- 28 
Automobile and other sales taxes 9,277,653 7,883,234 + 18 
Other licenses and fees 10,389,189 8,560,358 21 
Mineral leases, rentals, and bonuses 22,947,733 8,699,077 +164 
Oil and gas royalties 9,915,885 9,748,255 i. 2 
Interest on securities owned 6,397,738 6,417,454 x 
Federal aid for highways 20,440,920 7,220,451 +183 
Federal aid for public welfare 44,680,628 49,889,855 — 10 
Federal aid for public education 7,194,487 7,426,698 - 3 
Unemployment compensation taxes 5,610,721 4,280,908 + 31 
All other receipts 18,930,257 23,755,235 — 20 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 


Source: 














Percent change 





Jan1956 Jan 1956 








Jan Dec Jan from from 
Type 1956 1955 1955 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 
Number 
ALL LOANS 3,082 3,826 + 15 — 7 
Construction 7 733 939 — 1 — 23 
Purchase 1,232 1,082 1,262 + 14 — 2 
Other 1,591 1,267 1,625 + 26 — 2 


Value (thousands of dollars) 


* ALL LOANS .... 22,505 20,640 24,229 + 9 — 7 
Construction 6,757 + 3 — 19 
Purchase 8,409 Lz + 7 

5,474 + 4 — 12 





Other 








resources, followed by the American National with $53 
million of resources. Among the 50 largest these three 
banks occupied twenty-second, thirty-second, and thirty- 
fifth places, respectively. 


The Insurance Situation 


The basic soundness of Texas’ insurance industry was 
underlined by news of impressive stock dividends from 
two companies. With more than $1 billion of insurance in 
force, Southland Life is now among the 15 largest stock 
life insurance companies in the nation. The Southland Life 
Insurance board of directors has proposed a 50% stock 
dividend. The proposal is to be submitted at the annual 
stockholder’s meeting on March 13. At the same time the 
cash dividend is to be increased to $1.35. The result will be 
a $1 million increase in the capital account. Capital and 
surplus will be in excess of $8.5 million. 

Republic Insurance Company, also of Dallas, has ob- 
tained approval of the state insurance commission to trans- 
fer $1.3 million from surplus to capital in order to pay a 
50% stock dividend. During 1955 the company earned 
14.6% on $11.7 million of premium income. Assets totalled 
$36.99 million at the end of 1955. 

The Gulf Insurance Company reports net underwriting 
profits on an earned basis of $742,000 in 1955 and net in- 
vestment income before taxes of $1.5 million. Surplus rose 
$3.4 million to $22.1 million at the end of the year. Net 
agency premiums gained $1.4 million to a new total of 
$19.7 million. These data include operating figures for 
Gulf’s affiliate, AUlantic Insurance Company. A stock divi- 
dend of 10%, payable March 5, has been approved by 
stockholders. It is expected that the current $2 annual 
dividend will be continued on the new capitalization. 

The board of directors of the Southwestern Life Insur- 
ance Company has recommended a 50% stock dividend, 
which will increase the company’s capital stock from $5 
million to $7.5 million. The proposal will be submitted to 
stockholders at the annual meeting on March 13. Directors 
also authorized payment of the regular 55-cent quarterly 
dividend. The company announced that new business of 
$178 million was written in 1955, a $19 million increase 
over 1954. Total insurance in force was $1.34 billion at 
the end of 1955. 


Corporate earnings. The Texas Utilities group re- 
ports increases in earnings for 1955 over 1954. Texas Elec- 
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tric Service showed a 1955 net income of $10.9 million; 
Dallas Power and Light, $7.2 million; and Texas Power 
and Light, $10.6 million. Texas Utilities earned $2.06 per 
share on 11.8 million shares outstanding on December 31, 
1955. 

Southwestern Public Service reports 1955 earnings of 
$1.50 per share on 4.09 million shares outstanding, down 
slightly from $1.55 in 1954. Earnings of $1.68 a share 
are expected for 1956. 

Lone Star Brewing Company reports $3.29 earned per 
share on 525 thousand shares outstanding in 1955. This 
figure represents an increase over $2.82 per share for 1954. 


State deficit. At the beginning of February the state 
comptroller announced that the general revenue fund was 
$6.9 million in the red. It is estimated that the deficit will 
reach $10 million in March but will vanish when the May 
5 clearance of accumulated taxes is made. Texas banks 
have agreed to honor state warrants at par during the 
period of the deficit. 


Francis B. May 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change 





Jan 1956 Jan 1956 Jan 1955 
from from from 
Account Dec 1955 Jan 1955 Dec 1954 
TOTAL ASSETS — 4 + 1 — 4 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and valu- 
ation reserves 2 + 8 — 4 


Loans, less loans to banks and 
reserves — 1 + 14 x 
Commercial, industrial, and agri- 


valuation 


cultural loans 2 + 9 — 2 
Loans for purchasing or carrying 
securities - 12 + 24 — 2 
Real estate loans —_. _. — 6 +17 + 3 
Other loans + 1 + 24 + 4 
Total U.S. Government se- 
curities - — 56 — 12 — 11 
Treasury bills — 16 — 26 — 58 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness - — 80 — 63 — 25 
Treasury notes — 10 — 6 + 1 
Bonds x — 7 — 3 
Other securities -_ — 2 — 4 + 10 
Loans to banks +400 — 76 +186 


Reserves with Federal 


Reserve Banks + 2 — 6 + 1 

Cash in vault — 20 + 2 —i14 
Balances with domestic banks — 23 — 1 — 19 
Other net assets — 2 0 + 8 
TOTAL LIABILITIES — 4 x — 4 
Total adjusted deposits —_ — 3 + 38 — 2 
Demand deposits ; — 2 + 1 — 2 
Time deposits : — 1 + 16 + 1 
U.S. Government deposits — 44 — 41 —17 
Total interbank deposits — 13 — 9 — 12 
Domestic banks . —13 — 9 — 12 
Foreign banks ae : — 6 —ll + 38 
Borrowings +433 +153 — 56 
Other liabilities — =i + 27 + 6 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 0 + 14 — 1 





Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Texas Weather 


Snow storms, sleet, and icy rains moved downstate in 
early February, bringing farm work to an abrupt halt over 
most of the state. The near-record snowfall gave wheat 
prospects a boost in the High Plains country south of the 
Canadian River. But north of the river strong winds caused 
the dry snow to drift from the fields into roads, ditches, 
and fence rows. Still more moisture is urgently needed in 
that area. 

From a line extending through Fort Worth and Austin 
eastward across the state and southeastward to the Coast, 
rains early in the second week of February helped get 
spring crops off to a good, early start. The reserve moisture 
helped bring on small grains, clover, and rescuegrass as 


FARM CASH INCOME 




















January 
Percent 
Commodity 1956 1955 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 

TEXAS 130,678 158,324 — 17 
Cotton 59,055 67,537 — 13 
Wheat 1,772 4,484 — 60 
Oats 322 597 — 46 
Corn 793 765 + 4 
Grain sorghum 7,335 6,340 + 16 
Peanuts 2,069 800 +159 
Cattle 20,754 $1,483 — 34 
Calves 6,009 8,866 — 32 
Hogs 5,378 7,300 — 26 
Sheep and lambs 1,865 2,136 — 18 
Wool 174 229 — 24 
Mohair 169 156 + 8 
Poultry 3,016 3,625 — 17 
Eggs 4,941 5,334 — 7 
Milk and milk products 9,900 9,580 + 3 
Fruit and vegetables 7,131 9,092 — 22 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the ac- 
curacy of the index shown on page 24. 


the weather warmed. By late February, soaking rains were 
needed in south and southwestern counties. Land was 
being bedded for sorghums and cotton in the Coastal Bend 
area, and some sorghum seed was going into the ground. 
Also, spring oats or barley were planted in the Low Plains 
country, despite the cold, before the moisture got away. 


Moisture penetration in much of the High Plains wheat 
country is from five to eight inches, with much deeper 
penetration in the Plainview area, where snowfall was 
heaviest. Recurring freezing and thawing, together with 
moisture from melting snow, have pulverized the top soil, 
making it susceptible to blowing unless protected by heavy 
vegetation. Dust storms late in the week ending February 
18 reduced visibility to near zero in parts of the Plains 
country, and a haze of dust scattered across most of the 
state. 


Heavy supplemental feeding continued over much of the 
state because green feed still was short. In the southern 





TEXAS BUSINE 


SS REVIEW 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


Jan 1956 Jan 1956 
from from 





Jan Dec Jan 
1955 


Classification 1956 1955 





TOTAL 2,593 2,328 — 51 
Cattle 1,931 1,866 4,384 + 3 56 
Calves 285 370 413 — 23 — 31 
Hogs 12 0 4 +200 
Sheep 365 92 482 +297 24 

INTERSTATE 2,364 1,976 4,781 + 20 — 61 
Cattle 1,739 1,621 3,932 + 7 — 56 
Calves 263 264 381 x — $1 
Sheep 362 91 468 +298 — 23 

INTRASTATE 229 352 502 — 85 — 54 
Cattle 192 245 452 — 22 58 
Calves 22 106 32 — 79 — $1 
Hogs 12 0 4 +200 
Sheep 3 1 14 +200 — 79 


*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 





Plateau, ranchers were getting ready to start goat shearing. 
A few herds have already been clipped. 


Red mite threatens crops. Although snow and rain 
brought small grains up to a good stand in February, 
damp weather also is causing an infestation of the red 
spider mite. Dr. H. L. Chada, Department of Agriculture 
entomologist at the Denton Experiment Station, said the 
winter grain mite infestations are heavy throughout North 
Texas. Many fields show the characteristic silvering effect 
on the leaves caused by the mite. Dr. Chada said the rainy, 
cool weather in North Texas has been ideal for mite devel- 
opment, and mite populations are likely to increase during 
the next month. 


Fruit and Vegetables 


Farmers in East Texas are abandoning the growing of 
tomatoes because the crop is ceasing to be profitable. Acre- 
age of tomatoes has declined sharply in recent years. In 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 

















January 

Percent 

Commodity 1956 1955 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 5,428 5,172 + 5 
FRUITS 110 245 — 55 
Grapefruit 45 243 — 81 
Mixed citrus ___. - isis 65 2 +3150 
VEGETABLES 5,27 4,834 + 9 
Beets 17 2 +750 
Cabbage 793 793 0 
Carrots 723 880 — 18 
Cauliflower 911 553 + 65 
Endive 6 12 — 50 
Greens 17 10 + 70 
Lettuce 776 934 17 
Spinach 392 262 + 50 
Sweet potatoes 19 5 +270 
Mixed vegetables 1,620 1,383 +17 
ALL OTHER 44 93 — 53 
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1944 a total of 13,130 growers planted 33,592 acres, but 
by 1954 there were only 4,794 growers and 8,852 acres. 
Market specialists in the area believe better handling meth- 
ods are needed, packing costs must be reduced, and trans- 
portation charges must be cut to enable East Texas to 
compete with Georgia, South Carolina, and other sections 
where acreage is being increased. 

Texas citrus production unchanged. Although few- 
er boxes of oranges and more boxes of grapefruit were 
harvested in Texas during 1955, total citrus production of 
4 million boxes in the state remained unchanged. Pro- 
duction from the 1955 season is estimated at 1.8 million 
boxes of oranges and 2.2 million boxes of grapefruit, com- 
pared with 1.5 million boxes of oranges and 2.5 million 
boxes of grapefruit harvested last season. 

On a national scale, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
estimated that this season’s production of citrus fruit, 
193,765,000 boxes, will be down 850,000 boxes from last 
season’s 194,615,000-box total. The 1944-53 national 
average was 178,609,000 boxes. 

V egetable output up. Total production of winter vege- 
tables is expected to be 7% above the 1955 crop and 20% 
above the 1949-54 average. On the whole, weather condi- 
tions were favorable during December for all crops except 
lettuce and spinach. Cloudy weather in the Lower Valley 
for most of the second half of January hurt mature lettuce, 
and spinach in the Winter Garden area required close grad- 
ing during the period because of mould infestation. But 
temperatures were favorable for all growing crops, particu- 
larly fast-maturing cauliflower. Although subsoil moisture 
was generally adequate, surface moisture was becoming 
deficient in some nonirrigated winter and early spring 
areas. 

Grain and hay siocks high. Stocks of corn, oats, bar- 
ley, and grain sorghum in Texas, estimated at 1.7 million 
tons, are 47% above January 1, 1955, holdings and 14% 
above the average for the 1945-54 period. Farm stocks of 
sorghum grain, 28.9 million bushels, are more than 60% 
above the 1955 total of 17.5 million bushels and almost one- 
fourth above the 23.5 million-bushel average. Corn for 
grain production reached 24.8 million bushels in 1956, as 
compared with 14.5 million bushels in 1955 and 22.3 mil- 
lion bushels during 1945-54, Hay production in 1956 is 
estimated at 1.2 million tons, as compared with 750,000 
tons in 1955 and 930,000 tons for the ten-year average. 

Feed grain stock holdings are below 1955. Average 














1l 
INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 

Percent change 

Jan 1956 Jan 1956 
Jan Dec Jan from from 

Index 1956 1955 1955 Dec1955 Jan 1955 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 246 247 262 x — 6 
ALL CROPS 230 236 251 — 3 — 8 
Food grains —........ a, 220 224 233 — 2 — 6 
Feed grain and hay ._ 156 149 203 + 65 — 28 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes... 139 127 2538 + 9 — 45 
Fruit Se 106 80 — 25 0 
Truck crops ss, OLR 343 306 — 9 + 2 
Cotton ; = ico ie 243 256 — 2 — 7 
Oil bearing crops - : ss! Oe 228 279 + 2 —17 
LIVESTOCK & PRODUCTS 267 262 276 + 2 — 8 
Meat animals SAME ey 259 295 + 65 — 8 
Dairy products Reese ake ee 261 254 — 2 + 1 
Poultry and eggs sinsiiaicealindiioec a 278 223 — 1 + 23 
Wool SARS 265 317 0 — 20 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


holdings include: wheat, 539,000 bushels in 1956 com- 
pared with 1.5 million bushels in 1955 and 8.1 million 
bushels during 1945-54; barley, 414,000 bushels against 
627,000 bushels in 1955 and 918,000 bushels average; and 
rye, 33,000 bushels against 89,000 bushels in 1955 and an 
average 57,000 bushels during the ten-year period. Al- 
though 1956 holdings of oats (11.8 million bushels) are 
above the 11.6 million-bushel average, this is a decline 
from the 15.3 million bushels of 1955. 

Texas enters brucellosis program. The Texas Live- 
stock Sanitary Commission signed an agreement with fed- 
eral officials in late February to take part in a brucellosis 
control program. Texas was the last state to sign the co- 
operative agreement. The government will provide money 
for the state to start controls in areas of the state that have 
a heavy population of dairy cattle. 

Frank Scofield, Austin commission chairman, signed the 
agreement with Dr. W. E. Logan, veterinarian in charge of 
the Fort Worth office of the Animal Disease Eradication 
Branch of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Brucellosis 
is a livestock disease that results in undulant fever when 
transmitted to humans, Pasteurized milk is not supposed to 
transmit the disease. 

ANNE K. ScHULER 





Natural Gas Studies 
published by the Bureau of Business Research 
Economics of Natural Gas in Texas 


Natural-Gas Statistics 


Gas in Texas up to date; 127 pages, 1955. 





by John R. Stockton, Richard C. Henshaw, Jr., and Richard W. Graves. 
Emphasizes the place of Texas natural gas in the national picture; 316 pages, 1952. 


by Richard C. Henshaw, Jr. A statistical supplement which brings the information in Economics of Natural 


Bibliography of the Economics of Natural Gas 
by Richard C. Henshaw, Jr. Refers to material on every phase of the industry; 61 pages, 1954. 


hese three important guides to the gas industry are now available at a price of six dollars a set. 
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Industrial Wages 


Most major oil concerns granted a general 6% wage 
increase in February. The raises followed a pattern of a 
minimum of 15 cents an hour for hourly-rated workers and 
a 6% increase for salaried employees, The average mini- 
mum increase was $26. Pay advances were granted out- 
right to nonunion employees. Negotiations were under way 
with unions, but management wage offers involved sub- 
stantially the same increases as those awarded nonunion 
workers. 

Several thousand employees in southern and south- 
western lumbering operations, textiles, and some other in- 
dustries are to be affected by the new $1-an-hour federal 
minimum wage law covering workers engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The law took effect March 1. The biggest 
impact may be on sawmills and planing mills, mostly in 
East Texas. Also affected are two-fifths of southwestern 
textile workers. Government officials have said that hikes 
are also due in some nonmanufacturing fields, such as 
banking and insurance, that are involved in interstate com- 
merce. 

Aircraft workers bargain with Chance Vought. 
Negotiations were underway in late February to renew the 
contract between Chance Vought Aircraft and its 7,000 
Dallas workers. The contract was to expire March 8. The 
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union sought an undisclosed, but substantial, wage increase 
and a wage security and retirement program similar to the 
auto industry’s guaranteed wage plan. It also asked for 
job advancements based on a system of automatic pro- 
gression rather than the present merit system of rating by 
foremen. The new method would mean a 5-cent hourly pay 
increase every 16 weeks until a worker reached the maxi- 
mum rate in his job grade. Other requests were for pay 
for days spent on court jury service and for an overhaul of 
grievance procedures. 

Wage increases for 800 employees of the Army’s Fort 
Worth General Depot took effect in February. The increase 
was 14 cents an hour for the average skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskilled employee and 17 cents for supervisors. The 
adjustment was made as a result of a survey of prevailing 
wage scales for comparable jobs in the Fort Worth-Dallas 
area. 

Noteworthy advances in nonagricultural employment 
from January 1955 to January 1956 were reported by the 
Texas Employment Commission. Among the cities where 
employment increased were Abilene (up 395), Amarillo 
(up 1,730), Austin (up 3,985), Corpus Christi (up 1,625), 
Dallas (up 11,500), Longview (up 730), Lubbock (up 
1,730), and San Angelo (up 710). 

Longview manufacturing employment is expected to 
grow by some 200 by mid-March, chiefly because of the 
opening of a new firm engaged in the building of truck- 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor 








Average weekly earnings 





Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 

















Jan Dec Jan Jan Dec Jan Jan Dec Jan 
Industry 1956* 1955 1955 1956* 1955 1955 1956* 1955 1955 
ALL MANUFACTURING_._____ $77.52 $78.07 $72.80 41.9 42.2 41.6 $1.85 $1.85 $1.75 
ID NI... okie 77.83 79.06 74.03 42.3 43.2 42.3 1.84 1.83 1.75 
PII TIN se 88.04 85.03 87.15 40.2 40.3 41.9 2.19 HE 2.08 
Machinery—except electrical _____ 84.24 86.88 74.93 43.2 44.0 41.4 1.95 1.97 1.81 
a 90.29 94.79 80.16 43.2 44.5 40.9 2.09 2.13 1.96 
Transportation equipment.________ 92.29 84.75 90.45 41.2 42.3 41.3 2.24 2.24 2.19 
Fabricated metal products__.__ 73.70 74.99 71.67 43.1 43.6 43.7 1.71 1.72 1.64 
Lumber and wood products____ 53.00 54.05 51.06 45.3 46.2 44.4 1.17 1.17 1.15 
Furniture and fixtures_...__»_ 57.80 58.62 51.97 42.5 43.1 42.6 1.36 1.36 1.22 
Stone, clay, and glass —_—- -- 68.64 71.36 67.12 42.9 44.6 43.3 1.60 1.60 1.55 
PIO IR oe 77.38 77.04 71.75 41.6 41.2 41.0 1.86 1.87 1.75 
Textile mill products ____ . — 50.15 51.39 47.84 42.5 44.3 43.1 1.18 1.16 1.11 
Broad woven goods _._______- - 50.58 52.24 49.06 42.5 43.9 43.8 1.19 1.19 1.12 
Apparel and fabric products 38.00 37.22 36.65 38.0 37.6 37.4 1.00 0.99 0.98 
Food aes ee 71.34 71.82 64.30 43.5 42.0 42.3 1.64 1.71 1.52 
Meat packing $$ ——_____—— 89.76 97.01 74.56 44.0 43.7 40.3 2.04 2.22 1.85 
Paper and allied products___. 94.40 86.68 77.65 46.5 42.7 42.9 2.03 2.03 1.81 
ee $$$ 82.40 84.92 79.59 37.8 38.6 37.9 2.18 2.20 2.10 
Chemicals and allied products____ 93.53 92.43 86.83 43:3 43.6 48.2 2.16 2.12 2.01 
Vegetable oi] mills eo 54.39 56.24 53.86 52.3 54.6 54.4 1.04 1.03 0.99 
Petroleum and coal products 102.82 101.09 96.87 40.8 40.6 40.7 2.52 2.49 2.38 
SST ae eee 43.25 45.05 40.04 40.8 42.1 38.5 1.06 1.07 1.04 
NONMANUFACTURING 
ES a SS een Se 101.25 96.54 45.0 44.0 44.9 2.25 2.21 2.15 
Crude petroleum products _..____ 3 103.27 98.55 44.9 43.9 45.0 2.30 2.26 2.19 
OEE ae 89.66 85.69 41.7 39.5 41.0 2.15 2.14 2.09 
AEN ES See 72.04 69.20 39.8 39.9 40.0 1.81 1.81 1.73 
Si (ee 56.59 42.5 43.8 43.8 1.40 1.38 1.31 
(ESS OS Ee 77.00 72.91 43.5 43.1 43.4 1.77 1.76 1.68 





Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, other principal executives, or unpaid household workers. 


*Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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trailers. Longview unemployment rose by 175 in January 
from a four-year December low of 925. 

Manufacturing employment in Dallas is expected to gain 
1,290 by March and an additional 590 by May. Expansion 
will be in aircraft, furniture, nonelectrical machinery, and 
apparel products. The January opening of the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel created almost 1,000 new jobs in the North 
Texas city and was the major reason for a doubling of the 
number of women job seekers in January over December 
in Dallas. 

$500 million for union treasuries. Total annual in- 
come of U. S. and Canadian labor unions is estimated at 
$500 million by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
The group studied 194 unions, including 98% of all United 
States unionists and 75% of those in Canada. The half- 
billion dollar estimate is based only on the minimum 
dues set down by union rules. Many locals pay more than 
the union minimum. 

The survey also disclosed that only 110 of the 194 unions 
require a vote of members before a strike can be called and 
that 137 unions require some form of approval from the 
international union before striking. 

Bricklayers lead building workers. Union brick- 
layers in both Dallas and Houston received $3.625 hourly 
in January, well above the national average of $3.51. Those 
in San Antonio and El Paso followed with $3.375 and 
$3.35, respectively, according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Union hourly wage scales for plumbers, carpenters, 
painters, and building laborers in the four Texas cities 
were all behind nation-wide averages. For electricians, only 
Houston, with $3.25, exceeded the national hourly average 
of $3.22. Dallas plasterers’ $3.438 an hour surpassed the 
national average of $3.39. 

The four Texas cities surveyed showed wage levels well 
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above the southern and southwestern averages in practic- 
ally all cases. Exceptions were FE] Paso painters and plumb- 
ers and San Antonio building laborers. 

Union wages in the major building crafts in the South 
and Southwest generally rose in 1955, with scales boosted 
from 4 cents to 25 cents an hour. Carpenters and building 
laborers benefitted most. 


A labor peace program in the building trades is under- 
way in the Houston-Galveston area. It embraces stabiliza- 
tion of wages and working conditions through an estab- 
lished pattern of three-year labor contracts and the elimin- 
ation of work stoppages caused by jurisdictional entangle- 
ments. Of the basic construction craft unions, 10 have 
signed contracts expiring simultaneously in 1958, while 5 
others terminate at various times during that year. The 
Houston Joint Planning and Policy Board, made up equally 
of management and labor, will administer the plan to 
insure that during settlement of jurisdictional disputes con- 
struction work will continue. 


Additional bracero funds asked. The President has 
asked Congress to increase funds to administer the bracero 
labor import program. The proposed appropriation of 
$1.88 million for the fiscal year starting July 1 will help 
bring an estimated 350,000 Mexican nationals into this 
country for farm and ranch employment. 

Texas employers hired 1,111 physically handicapped 
veterans during the last National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. Among Texas cities, Dallas topped the 
list with 307, followed by Fort Worth (110), Houston 
(89), and San Antonio (79). Texas has taken first place 
in this annual event nine times but this year placed second, 
behind Ohio. 

THomas V, GREER 





business in Texas. 


CITY STATION 
Austin KNOW 
Beaumont KFDM 
Bryan KORA 
Corpus Christi KRIS 
Dallas WFAA-820 
El Paso KTSM 
Lubbock KFYO 
Lufkin KTRE 
Pecos KIUN 
San Antonio WOAI 
Temple KTEM 
Weslaco KRGV 





Texas Business Review | on the air 


The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation with Radio House, The University of Texas, 
and your local station, presents a weekly radio report on business conditions today. With ma- 
terial drawn from throughout the state, with authorities from the Business Research staff, and 
with their guests from business and industry, this program is designed to tell you about today's 


Telephone your local station for day and time if it is not listed below. 


DAY TIME 

Sunday 6:30 p.m. 
Saturday 5:45 p.m. 
Saturday 12:00 (noon) 
Saturday 5:15 p.m. 
Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
Friday 9:45 p.m. 
Saturday 12:45 p.m. 
Sunday 6:15 p.m. 
Sunday 1:00 p.m. 
Sunday 10:15 a.m. 
Wednesday 11:45 a.m. 


Sunday 1:00 p.m. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

The General Motors assembly plant at Arlington initiated 
a second shift late in 1955, but in 1956 production there 
will be largely a one-shift operation. Ford intends to main- 
tain employment in its Dallas plant at present levels. Gould 
Batteries built a new plant at Garland and enlarged its 
Houston operation. Several manufacturers of trailers and 
trailer equipment began operation in Texas for the first 
time. Shipbuilding, in postwar years largely confined to 
constructing small craft such as fishing vessels and barges, 
was being revived with orders for specialized drilling plat- 
forms and other equipment needed by oil and sulfur com- 
panies in exploring the tidelands for new mineral deposits. 
Among the railroad shops busy with orders for new freight 
cars was the Texas & Pacific shop at Marshall, which had 
a backlog of several hundred cars. 


VI. Metal Fabrication 


One of the results of continued industrialization in Texas 
is the increase in the number of industries specializing in 
the fabrication of metals. This trend is almost certain to 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
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become more significant in the coming years, because some 
of the state’s major industries—aircraft, for example— 
are turning to local manufacturers for supplies of parts or 
for subcontracts on manufacturing operations. 

A particularly dynamic segment of the metal fabrication 
industry in Texas is the making of air-conditioning equip- 
ment for homes, commercial buildings, planes, and cars. 
Texas output of air conditioners will be boosted consider- 
ably when the new $15 million General Electric plant at 
Tyler goes into production this spring. Cloud Wampler, 
chairman of the board and president of the Carrier Cor- 
poration, predicts that the number of air-conditioning sys- 
tems installed 10 years from now will about equal the num- 
ber of furnaces installed in 1955. Wampler points out, too, 
that the heating and air-conditioning industries are be- 
coming unified, with the trend toward the installation of 
year-around equipment that can provide heating in the 
winter and cooling in the summer. In other words, heating 
is becoming simply a phase of all-season air conditioning. 
Such installations are now becoming rather common in 
many Texas communities. 

The state will soon have a new brass works. Western 
Foundry recently purchased the brass-working equipment 
of the Barnes Manufacturing Company of Mansfield, Ohio, 
and is installing the machinery in a building adjacent to 
its other operations at Tyler; about 150 additional em- 
ployees will be hired. Texas Aluminum Company at Rock- 
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wall is tripling its output. Hermansader Metal Foundries of 
Houston began production of magnesium, bronze, and 
aluminum castings during the year. And several other 
Texas foundries and metal-working plants also diversified 
and expanded operations. 


VII. Wood Products Industries 


Texas is now producing 20% more timber each year 
than it is cutting, according to a report issued by the U. S. 
Forest Service in mid-October. The survey, carried on over 
the past three years, is the most detailed ever made of 
timber resources on a national scale. The report is of par- 
ticular local interest because it points out that the Texas 
situation is somewhat more encouraging than that in some 
other parts of the nation. On the other hand, officials of the 
Texas Forestry Service emphasize that a substantial per- 
centage of growing timber stock in the state is composed 
of hardwoods, frequently low in value and quality. 

The encouraging aspects of the survey should give con- 
siderable satisfaction to executives of the Texas Forestry 
Service and to all who are interested in the benefits to be 
derived from tree farming. The Forestry Service can be 
proud of its accomplishments in the sponsorship of a tree 
farming program. But much remains to be accomplished, 
for if the national and regional population continues to in- 
crease rapidly, the forestry efforts must be intensified many 
times over in order to meet future demands. 

Most of the commercial cut in Texas is Southern pine 
and oak used for lumber, pulpwood, and veneer, but many 
new uses are being developed. These new uses range from 
laminated woods to oil-well sealers. Even the despised 
creosote bush has been found to be useful for manufactur- 
ing purposes. Tempron, an El Paso corporation, is erect- 
ing a factory which will fabricate hardboard from the 
ubiquitous plant of the dry areas of West Texas. 

Although total lumber cut in Texas forests during 1955 
was only about 60% of the record cut of 1907, mills are 
making much more effective use of each log. Formerly, 
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much valuable wood was wasted, but now sawmillers aim 
for 100% utilization. The sale of mill chips and bark to 
papermills is an example of full utilization. Chips are sold 
to nearby papermills as a raw material for papermaking, 
and the old fashioned “slab pits” which used to consume 


mill waste have largely disappeared. Wynnewood Products 
at Jacksonville is an outstanding example of a company 
which bases its operation on the use of wood shavings, 
formerly discarded as waste. 

On May 2 the first lumber was handled through the new 
plant units of the Angelina County Lumber Company at 
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Keltys, near Lufkin. The $3 million plant replaced build- 
ings destroyed by fire on July 13, 1954. Other lumber com- 
panies have modernized their operations, notable among 
them Kirby at Silsbee and Southern Pine at Diboll. On 
February 1 the operations of Temple Lumber Company at 
Pineland were merged with those of Southern Pine; the 
home office of the new combine will be at Diboll. 

The past year was marked by shortages of paper, espe- 
cially newsprint. The concensus among paper manufactur- 
ers in the nation is that more than 10 million tons of capac- 
ity must be added within the next 10 years, and even ex- 
pansion by that amount may not be adequate to meet in- 
creasing needs. Because trees grow faster in the southern 
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states than in other parts of the nation, the South is re- 
garded as the logical source to supply growing markets. 
The South’s contribution, however, is contingent upon the 
ability of paper manufacturing companies to control large 
enough acreages of forest lands to support large-scale mill 
operations. In Texas, for example, much of the timber land 
is controlled by small landholders. 

Texas’ three major paper mills, located at Pasadena, 
Evadale, and Lufkin, ran at close to full capacity during 
1955. Southland Paper will substantially complete its cur- 
rent expansion program by the coming July. The new East 
Texas Pulp and Paper Company (sulfate pulp and paper- 
board) plant at Evadale, on stream with limited production 
late in 1954, went into full operation during 1955. Cham- 
pion’s Pasadena mill has been enlarged several times since 
it was built in the thirties. 

Other wood products industries made noteworthy gains 
during the year. Furniture manufacturing, in particular, 
was carried along by the nationwide construction boom. 
In fact, demand for furniture was so great that several 
Texas manufacturers were able to sell their products in 
distant markets for the first time. 


VIII. Construction Materials 


One of the most expansive of Texas industries is con- 
struction materials. With one or two exceptions, all cement 
plants in the state are increasing output capacity or have 
recently completed enlargement projects. Largest of the 
expansion programs is the one underway at Ideal Cement 
in Houston. One new mill, Texas Portland Cement, Orange, 
is under construction, and plans are being made by a group 
of investors in Northeast Texas to build a new mill in the 
Clarksville-Texarkana area. 


United States Gypsum is building a new papermill at 
Houston. Demand for gypsum for use in construction has 
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been so great that local shortages of this vital material 
have developed occasionally during the past year. The out- 
look for the gypsum industry is encouraging enough that 
it would not be surprising if one or two additional wall- 
board plants should be established in the state during the 
next five years. 

Two of the state’s largest manufacturers of sanitary 
ware, Kilgore Ceramics at Kilgore and Universal-Rundle 
at Hondo, have been so hard pressed to keep up with orders 
that both are enlarging their plants. And Alliance Ware, 
an Ohio company, is building a branch plant at Kilgore to 
supply shapes and forms to the Kilgore Ceramics opera- 
tion. Corrulux is increasing the size of its reinforced glass 
fiber manufacturing unit at Houston. Texas Industries, the 
state’s largest manufacturer of lightweight aggregates, 
opened a branch plant at Sweetwater during the year, and 
many of the state’s dimension stone quarries and brick 
plants had record production. Texas Vitrified Pipe at Min- 
eral Wells expanded manufacturing facilities for the third 
time since 1946. 

Asphalt, plastic, and ceramic tile have been in great de- 
mand during the construction boom. Asa result, the Wright 
Manufacturing Company, a division of Mastic Tile Cor- 
poration, spent about $2 million for enlargement of its 
Houston asphalt and rubber tile plant. Other tile plants 
with enlargement programs included Lone Star Ceramics, 
Farmer’s Branch (Dallas) ; Monarch, San Angelo; Texer- 
amics, Mineral Wells; Royal Tile, Fort Worth; and Santa 
Anna Tile, Santa Anna. 


IX. Market-Oriented Industries 


One of the most significant developments in Texas in- 
dustry during 1955 was the attraction of a large number of 
plants constructed for the specific purpose of improving 
distribution to Texas and southwestern markets. This trend 
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has been largely responsible for the continued expansion 
in the industrial districts of the major Texas cities, al- 
though many of the state’s smaller communities have bene- 
fitted, too. Establishing branch factories and warehouses 
near a market helps manufacturers to cut distribution costs 
and to meet competition more effectively. This factor was 
obviously considered by Webb and Knapp when officials 
of that well-known firm of realtors recently completed ne- 
gotiations for a large tract of land in Tarrant County be- 
tween Fort Worth and Dallas. The firm proposes to develop 
an industrial park devoted to light manufacturing, and 
officials foresee eventual employment of close to 100,000 
persons in manufacturing activities in the park area. 
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Among new Texas manufacturing industries which are 
chiefly market-oriented are Chattanooga Glass and Ameri- 
can Rockwool, Corsicana; Greater Buffalo Press and T. L. 
Smith Company, Lufkin; American Can Company, Arling- 
ton; International Paper, Waco; Larkin Packer, Waxa- 
hachie; National Homes, Western Brass Company, and 
General Electric, Tyler; Uarco Business Forms, Paris; 
Trailmobile and Sonoco, Longview; “M” System Trailers, 
Texarkana; Lone Star Match, San Antonio; Alliance Ware, 
Kilgore; U.S. Gypsum’s new papermill, W-K-M, and Texas 
Asphalt and Refining, Houston; Claiborne, Palestine; 
Texas Portland Cement, Orange; Vactron, Mansfield (Ft. 
Worth) ; Airloy, Ennis; Shea Chemical, Dallas; and Calla- 
way Rug and Carpet, El Paso. 

Many of the industries listed above are essentially “foot- 
loose” industries; i.e., they could have performed the same 
function in any one of a number of communities in the 
Gulf Southwest which were advantageously located to serve 
the market or provide the requisite supplies of labor, power, 
and raw materials. The presence of an industrial founda- 
tion, the availability of an industrial building, and local 
initiative (often supplied by an ambitious chamber of 
commerce) were frequently the deciding factors when a 
final choice of site was made. 


X. Textiles and Apparel 


Production volumes in the state’s textile mills averaged 
slightly higher in 1955 than in 1954. In general, Texas mills 
specialize in the manufacture of denim, duck, industrial 
fabrics, and sheeting; markets for all these materials have 
been fairly stable during the year, despite substantial im- 
ports of cotton cloth from Japan. Conditions in the textile 
industry, however, were unsettled enough to cause Cone 
Mills to cancel construction plans for a multimillion dollar 
mill at San Marcos. 

Postex Cotton Mills at Post, formerly owned by Ely and 
Walker, has been merged into Burlington Industries, larg- 
est textile organization in the world. Sheets and pillow cases 
are the major products of the Post mill, which employs 
about 375 persons. Expansion spending has totalled about 
$1 million during the past three years, and further ex- 
pansion may take place during 1956. Mill enlargement 
programs were underway at plants in New Braunfels and 
Brenham during the year. 

Closely associated with textile production is the manu- 
facture of apparel, an industry which currently employs 
about twice as many workers in Texas as it did in 1940. 
Value of the state’s apparel output is now estimated at 
close to $200 million, and the number of firms in the busi- 
ness continues to increase. 


Apparel manufacturers have tended to concentrate their 
activities in North Texas, centering on Dallas. However, 
islands of such activity are to be found elsewhere in the 
state, especially at El Paso and San Antonio. E] Paso is 
becoming increasingly important as a clothing center, 
with emphasis on men’s work clothing and sportswear. San 
Antonio has long been known for boys’ and children’s 
clothing, but considerable attention is given to other types, 
too. 


Women’s wear is a specialty of Dallas clothing manu- 
facturers, many of whom have established branches in 
nearby North Texas communities, However, there are 
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several sizable plants in the Dallas area that make men’s 
wear. Among these are H. D. Lee and Company (men’s 
work clothes), Haggar (the nation’s largest manufacturer 
of men’s separate trousers), and Resistol (hats). Clothing 
made in Fort Worth comes chiefly from one large plant, 
that of the Williamson-Dickie Company, which is the na- 
tion’s largest manufacturer of matched work uniforms. 
Williamson-Dickie has branches at Waco (operated as 
Hawk and Buck), Uvalde, Weslaco, McAllen, and Eagle 
Pass. 

New plants opening in the state during 1955 included 
Ike Clark (home office, Dallas), Sulphur Springs; Thun- 
derbird Sportswear, E] Paso; Roy Fashions, Dallas; Leiter 
Manufacturing Company (home office, Dallas), Marlin; 
Charles Dickey, Inc., Dallas; Linda Jo Shoe Corporation 
(home office, Gainesville), Denton; Ruddock, EF] Paso; 
Haggar (home office, Dallas), Corsicana; Hefner Manu- 
facturing Company, Whitewright; Mary Carter, Dallas; 
Little Princess Hats, Dallas; and Hollywood-Maxwell, 
Paris. Joe Frank, Inc. of Houston built a completely new 
building to house its manufacturing operations; Haggar 
expanded its Waxahachie plant with 20% more space; and 
the Linda Jo Shoe Corporation built a large addition to its 
Gainesville plant. 


XI. Food Processing 


Most of the nation’s food and beverage processors look 
forward to increased sales in 1956. Continued population 
increase is, of course, mainly responsible for the optimistic 
outlook, but another factor of considerable importance is 
the rise in per capita incomes. An estimated 25% of dis- 
posable income is spent for food. Since Texas incomes have 
been increasing more rapidly than those of the nation, the 
majority of Texans are eating better than ever before. 

A pronounced national trend in food processing is the 
emphasis on convenience foods—frozen or preprocessed. 
This trend is noticeable in Texas, Among such products 
being produced here are canned biscuit dough, brown- 
and-serve rolls, bakery mixes, instant coffee, frozen vege- 
tables and frozen fish, prepared meat pies, frozen sand- 
wich steaks, complete frozen dinners, and frozen pastries. 
Texas grocers report consumers seem willing to pay higher 
prices for time-saving, high-quality processed foods. 

Another trend of significance in Texas is a swing toward 
more efficient, higher-capacity operations. The bakery and 
dairy industries exemplify this trend in that the number of 
bakeries and dairies is decreasing, and those that remain 
in business are increasingly converting to large-scale oper- 
ations. 

Texas food processors, as they have continued to expand, 
have become an important market for containers of various 
types. Within the past year a number of manufacturers of 
paper milk cartons have established Texas branches, some 
of which secure carton stock from local papermills. Ameri- 
can Can is constructing a sizable plant at Arlington to make 
fruit, vegetable, and meat cans and key-opening containers 
for shortening. Chattanooga Glass Company is building a 
glass container plant at Corsicana, and several manufac- 
turers are now making polyethylene bags for foods pack- 
aging (chiefly fresh vegetables) . 


STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 





MARCH 1956 


Electric Power Consumption 


Industrial power use continues to soar, and March 
should register further gains, as aluminum elec- 
trolytic capacity at Alcoa's Rockdale Works is 
increased. Completion of the current expansion 
will boost Rockdale aluminum output by 50,000 
tons a year, a 50% gain. 

Altogether, 1955 spending for new electric gen- 
erating facilities in Texas far exceeded $100 mil- 
lion, and the growth pattern continues into 1956. 
General Electric recently forecast a 100% in- 
crease in total electric power use for the nation 
within the next 10 years and a 117% increase in 
U.S. farm electrification. Texas, a top state in in- 
dustrial and population growth, may be expected 
to lead national rates of increase in power use 
during 1956-1966. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 
Consumption (thous kw-hrs. ) 


Jan 1956 Jan 1956 











Jan Dec Ja from from 

Use 1956* 1955* ig5bt Dec 1955 Jan 1955 
TOTAL 2,812,751 2,813,021 2,502,427 x + 12 
Commercial 331,652 340,156 809,020 — 3 + 7 
Industrial 1,927,750 1,927,172 1,706,136 x + 18 
Residential 444,673 436,810 397,751 + 2 + 12 
Other 108,676 108,883 89,520 x + 21 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 

*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 
mission estimates. 

Revised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 


Well Completions 


The North Central district led again in drilling 
activity, with 323 well completions during Janu- 
ary. West Texas, however, ranked higher in the 
proportion of new wells that yielded oil (82%), 
and the Panhandle was also high (79%) in oil 
strikes. Higher proportions of gas wells were com- 
pleted in East Texas (1394) and the Gulf Coast 
district (10%). 


WELL COMPLETIONS 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 

















Jan 1956* Jan 1955 
Region Oil Gas Dry Total Total 
TEXAS 972 70 572 1,614 1,448 
Southwest 122 12 99 233 201 
Gulf Coast : 114 23 99 236 211 
East ; 29 12 51 92 98 
North Central __. : 323 4 256 583 460 
West sctcaehatnninass as 310 6 60 376 386 
Panhandle -_... ss 74 13 7 94 87 





*For four weeks ending February 3, 1956. 
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Oil and Gas Activity 


The Railroad Commission of Texas is allowing near- 
record March crude output of 3,366,238 barrels 
daily for 17 days, down 16,838 barrels from Feb- 
ruary, when 16 producing days were generally 
allowed. A major West Texas marketing bottle- 
neck has developed as increasing amounts of sour 
(sulfurous) crude are becoming available from 
new wells and from old wells made more produc- 
tive by water injection and rock-fracturing tech- 
niques. 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Railroad Commission 
of Texas 








Percent change 
“Jan 1956 ‘Js an 1956 


Jan Dec Jan from from 








Product 1956 1955 _ 1955 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dollars) 257,994 251,583 239,723 + 3 + 8 
Production (thous of bbls) 85,640 89,292 84,430 — 4 + 1 
Runs to stills (thous 
of bbls) 68,975 68,293 64,456 1 7 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dollars) 40,311 44,998 39,663 — 10 + 2 
SULFUR RECOVERED 
(long tons) . 958 0 889 + 8 
Refinery Stocks 


Tank farms pumped out seasonally large ship- 
ments of heavy oils during January. Meanwhile, 
stocks of gasoline accumulated as cold weather 
discouraged highway travel. Shipment of refinery 
products to the Northeast will be facilitated by 
the conversion of Texas Eastern's Little Inch crude 
oil pipeline to a products line. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 


Stocks (thous of barrels) 





Jan 1956 ~~ — 








Area and Jan Dec J an from 
product 1956 1955 1955 Dec 1955 aan 1955 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline Seeithees 182,656 164,859 169,612 + 11 + 8 
Distillate 84,230 112,792 89,032 — 25 — 5 
Residual 38,570 39,872 48,537 — 3 — 21 
Kerosene 20,357 27,437 24,532 — 26 — 17 
TEXAS 
Gasoline —.......... 34,886 28,292 29,829 + 28 +17 
Distillate 00.0... 10,451 15,720 10,832 — 34 — 4 
Residual 7,824 7,995 5,404 — 2 + 45 
Kerosene . 2,420 3,353 2,707 — 28 — 11 





*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest the last day of month. 
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Jan 
City and item 1956 

ABILENE non: 55,000" "i 
Retail sales 

Department and ciel stores 

General merchandise stores 
Postal receipts $ 83,708 
Building permits, less federal] contracts $ 1,811,509 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 76,102 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $$ 59,343 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.2 
Employment 27,950 

Manufacturing employment “= 3,320 
Percent unemployed ; 5.6 
ALPINE (pop. 5 weed 
Postal receipts = © 3,607 
Building permits, less ibis contracts. $ 2,000 
Bank debits (thousands) - $ 2,189 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 4,118 
Annual rate of deposit turnover és 6.5 
AMARILLO (pop. 108,034") 
Retail sales* 

Department and apparel stores 

Drug stores* 

Furniture and household 

appliance stores* 

Postal receipts $ 127,554 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,791,050 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 161,416 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 109,556 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.5 
Employment 45,350 

Manufacturing employment 5,160 
Percent unemployed 5.1 
ARLINGTON oie 27 550°) 
Postal receipts ' ae 20,147 


Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,096,479 


Employment (area) 194,600 

Manufacturing employment (area) 61,175 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 
AUSTIN fonds 168,500" ) 
Retail sales 

Automotive stores 

Department and apparel stores 

Fating and drinking places __ 

Food stores 

Furniture and household 

appliance stores 

Gasoline and service stations 

General merchandise stores 

Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores 

Postal receipts —_..$ 251,374 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 3,592,200 
4Bank debits (thousands) $ 150,155 
End-of-month deposits( thousands)t _$ 114,547 
Annual rate of deposit turnover oe 15.4 
Employment 67,400 

Manufacturing employment __..__ 4,860 
Percent unemployed _.._-__ at 3.8 





"Percent change 


Jan 1956 Jan 1956 
from from 


Dec 1955 Jan 1955 


— 42 — 7 
— 46 + 1 
— 43 - 2 
— 26 + 15 
+ 1 + 79 
— 17 + 19 
— 2 - 3 
— 10 + 20 
— 4 + 1 
+ 4 + 6 
+ 14 + 8 
— 47 + 11 
— 11 

—14 + 4 
+ 38 + 8 
— 12 + 2 
— 26 — 17 
— 58 — 14 
— 25 + 2 
+ 18 + 12 
— 41 + 5 
+ 47 — 2 
6 + 8 

— 2 4 
7 + 9 

— 2 + 4 
— 1 + 8 
+ 13 — 7 
— 47 + 81 
— 12 — 44 
= i » 
oo 4+ 16 
+ 23 — 19 
— 38 + 1 
— 10 — 4 
— 62 — 2 
+ 9 — 8 
— 9 + 25 
— 33 — 11 
— 15 + 36 
— 67 + 10 
— 26 + 4 
— 32 + 6 
+ 59 + 21 
+ 2 + 7 
— 4 x 
+ 3 + 7 
x + 6 

+ 1 + 12 
+ 19 + 9 








TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Local Business 








City and item 


BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 


Postal receipts 


Building permits, less federal contracts $ 


Bank debits (thousands) 


End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 
Employment (area) 


Manufacturing employment (area) 


Percent unemployed (area) 


Percent change 


Jan 1956 Jan 1956 





BEAUMONT. pelea 104. LA16") 


Retail sales* 
Automotive stores* 


Department and apparel stores 


Eating and drinking places* 
Food stores* 

General morchandies seewen® 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* - 

Postal receipts 


Building permits, less federal contracts $ 


Bank debits (thousands) 


End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 
Employment (area) 


Manufacturing employment (area) 


Percent unemployed (area) 


BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 


Postal receipts 


Building permits, less federal contracts 


Bank debits (thousands) 


End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 





BIG SPRING (pop. 20 sand 


Retail sales 
Automotive stores 
Department and apparel on 
Drug stores 
Lumber, building need, 
and hardware stores 
Postal receipts 


Building permits, less federal contracts 


Bank debits (thousands) 


End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 


BORGER heed: 18 059) 


Postal receipts 


Building permits, less federal contracts 


Bank debits (thousands) 


End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 


BRADY (pop. 


Postal receipts 


5,944) 


Building permits, less federal atin 


Bank debits (thousands) 


End-of-month deposits (tenants t_ 


Jan from from 
1956 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 
$ 19,470 — 46 + 1 
285,400 — 52 — 64 
$ 19,122 + 1 + 
$ 24,677 x + 7 
9.3 — 4 — 6 
390,800 — 2 + 6 
86,450 x + 7 
3.2 + 19 — 26 
— 33 + 8 
— 15 + 9 
— 61 — 10 
+ 1 — 2 
— 4 + 13 
— 63 — 11 
— 4 + 12 
$ 84,225 — 46 + 6 
870,321 + 6 + 44 
$ 142,463 7 + 20 
$ 112,086 — 2 + 10 
15.1 + 4 + 9 
83,500 1 + 8 
26,950 — 2 + 3 
4.7 — 10 — 30 
3 7,502 - 43 9 
$ 385,694 +611 +177 
$ 7,992 — 5 1 
$ 12,781 + 1 x 
7.5 — 6 + 1 
= wc — 27 + 1 
— 13 + 14 
— 56 — 6 
— 45 + 4 
— 10 + 24 
$ 21,465 — 41 + 7 
$ 648,290 +128 +863 
$ 29,852 + 6 + 24 
$ 27,709 — 4 + 6 
12.6 + 65 + 16 
$ 12,646 — 53 — 10 
$ 75,925 — 28 + 31 
$ 15,128 — 2 + 17 
3 16,289 — 1 + 4 
11.1 — 3 + il 
$ 8,432 — 47 — 87 
$ 2,000 — 96 — 40 
$ 3,857 — 7 — 21 
$ 6,833 + 2 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 





MARCH 1956 


Conditions 











Percent change 





Jan 1956 a = 
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Percent change 





Jan 1956 Jan 1956 









































Jan from Jan from from 
City and item 1956 Dec 1955 Py 1955 City and item 1956 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 
BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) DALLAS (pop. 538,924") 
Postal receipts __ 6,444 — 48 + 3 Retail sales* se — 33 — 9 
Building permits, ne Sulened contracts $ 50,990 + 43 — 75 Apparel inet oe — 61 — il 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,737 — il + 4 Automotive stores* __ — 24 — $1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)} —_$ 13,237 — 6 +17 Department stores? - — 56 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover __. 5.9 + 2 — 13 Drug stores* __ = — 19 — 8 
peonaaeae Eating and drinking einees* SF — 7 — 9 
BROWNSVILLE (pop. § 56 9,066) Food stores* __. ite e..0g 
Retail sales* ‘ — 80 ey | Furniture and household 

Automotive ane a — 22 appliance stores* - es — 23 — 4 

Department and apparel stores ew 4g Gasoline and service stations* : — & “+ 18 

Lumber, building material, General merchandise stores* — 58 — 13 

and hardware stores* ____. — 9 + 88 Jewelry stores* ___ = =e 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 338,598 +148 +108 Liquor stores* _ — 61 Tes 
Lumber, building wotentel, 
BROWNWOOD (pop. 20 181) and hardware stores* —..._. — 10 — 15 
Riel ane se, — 18 Office, store, and school 

Automotive iannes. ins — 60 — 14 supply dealers® —_______ mar + 16 

Department and apparel ne — 58 — 26 Postal receipts - $ 1, 618, 337 Be od +! 

Wiis Hae aad ousebola Building manent, ‘ton federal onnkenate $23,957,077 +171 + 92 

" Bank debits (thousands) —.... __.$ 2,336,600 + 2 + 7 
appliance stores —__ ee eesti — $9 — 14 : . 
Destel nectiots..... _$ 16,819 — 39 cer End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ _.$ 986,889 — 10 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 28,915 +249 — 77 Annual rate of deposit turnover —. 27.0 + 2 i 
Bank debits (thousands) __.__$ 1098 + 6 +1, |Bmployment (ares) . wee | eS ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { __$ 13,188 + 4 — 5 Manufacturing employment (area) . 79,800 } a La 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 0 + 20 Percent unemployed (area) —————___- 2.5 + 82 <a 

mania <— DENISON (po MN, 504 
BRYAN (pop. 23,833") _ ee ae 
Retail sales* —. : i emake: Automotive stores — 26 — 88 

Automotive stores — x + 2 Department and apparel stores _ — 68 —i1 

Department and apparel stores - — 52 — 8 Lumber, building material, 

Food stores® ; nes ree ee ae and hardware stores _ nome , ; — 19 — 10 
Postal receipts $ 19425 — 40 x Postal receipts $ 16,249 — 365 + 11 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 766,593 Bsns +154 Building permits, less ikea) siciahiieaiiatias $ 57,008 + 61 — 32 

ee eg ng ee Bank debits (thousands) ——-...._-_ $ 14,711 + 4 + 1 
CORPUS. CHRISTI (pop. 122 956") End-of-month deposits (thousands)t$ 18,007 +11 — 8 
Retail sales ___. — 11 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover _..___. 10.3 — 18 + 17 

Apparel stores — 45 + 8 

Automotive stores Cente ON — 2 + 2 DENTON (pop. 21 soia) 

Department and apparel stores __ — 45 + 8 Postal receipts $ 19,093 — 41 — 8 

Food stores : — 22 — 4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 162,625 — 27 — 13 

Lumber, building saineted, Bank debits (thousands) — rear 13,018 —14 + 6 

and hardware stores _ ; — 12 + 11 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _$ 16,803 — 2 + 10 
Postal receipts _.. $ 116, 841 — 50 — 11 Annual rate of deposit turnover ______. 9.2 —17 — 7 
Building permits, less Sodewel contracts. $ 1,850,072 + 25 — 41 — - - 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 176825 + 2 — 2 EDINBURG (pop. 15,6 993°) | 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? _$ 108,037 + 2 — 1 Postal receipts 8,119 — 40 + 24 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.8 + 3 + 4 Building oantelii: ‘Sais rarer contracts : 31,030 — 59 — 36 
Employment 63,600 — 1 + 8 Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,840 + 15 + 12 

Manufacturing scnphevenens 8,120 x + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t __$ 8,429 + 4 + 7 
Percent esaaunamndion i ' 6.7 + 87 — 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.8 + 13 + 7 
CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) EDNA (pop. 3,855) 

Department and apparel store sales __ salessg — 64 — 13 Postal receipts — 8,382 — 55 — 15 
Postal receipts : = 12,802 — 67 — 9 Building permits, less Sedenel. ontinain = 66,000 + 59 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 26,900 — 12 — $1 Bank debits (thousands) ONS $ 5,528 + 3 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,693 — 6 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 7,478 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _.$ 22,020 + 1 — 3 Annual rate of deposit turnover - ! 8.8 + 10 ah 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 3 9.1 — 6 + 7 

— GONZALES (pop. 5,659) 

DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) Postal receipts — phate 5658 —26 — 2 
Postal receipts - $ 10,309 — 44 — 4 Building gemalte, ins teteeed eaten $ 30,900 + 44 + 9 
Building permite, less Suleend nineeie a 66,675 — 78 — 42 Bank debits (thousands) —__ ee 5,687 — 6 + 12 
Bank debits (thousands) - = $ 7,920 — 6 + 5 End-of-month deposits Sienna)? - = | 6,033 — 7 + 4 
End-of-month deposits Wereniiey¢ . $ 10,749 — 2 — 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.__ 10.9 — 3 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ___.. 8.7 — 6 + 9 














For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





Percent c hana 


Jan 1951 6 Jan 195 56 


Jan from from 
City and item 1956 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 

EL PASO (pop. 182,505") 

Retail sales* 5 + 4 
Apparel stores* — 54 7 
Department stores? — 57 + 1 
Drug stores* 32 8 


General merchandise stores* 57 + 1 
Lumber, building material, 


and hardware stores* + 22 + 85 
Piano and musical] instrument stores* — 63 — 29 
Postal receipts $ 184,304 48 - 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 2,780,221 - 56 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 245,337 - 8 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 132,278 — 2 - 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.0 — 8 + 6 

Employment 76,400 - 2 + 
Manufacturing employment 12,030 x + 5 

Percent unemployed ; 4.7 + 31 + 4 

FORT WORTH iia 315,578" " 

Retail sales* ithe — 31 — 20 
Apparel stores* — 48 2 
Automotive stores* — 20 — 25 
Department storest — 61 0 
Drug stores* — 9 + 15 
Eating and drinking places* — 5 — 13 
Food stores* —17 + 7 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* — 29 t 4 
Gasoline and service stations* — 16 + 11 
General merchandise stores* — 61 — 2 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* + 7 — 26 

Postal receipts $ 667,147 — 34 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,346,175 + 7 — 25 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 709,169 — 1 + 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 366,283 + 1 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.3 0 13 

Employment (area) 194,600 — 1 + 9 
Manufacturing employment (area) 61,175 + 1 + 16 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 + 23 — 19 

G ALV E STON (pop. 7 71,527' 1) 

Retail sales m : — 31 — 3 
Department and apparel stores — 56 — 1 
Food stores — 12 - 10 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 9 + 15 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 44 + 10 

Postal receipts t 70,959 — 36 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 355,460 +158 +225 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 83,156 — 2 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _ § 67,673 — 6 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 + 1 0 

Employment (area) — 46,250 x + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,410 — 1 x 

Percent unemployed (area) ; ‘ 6.3 + 13 — 5 

GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 

Postal receipts _. = 13,661 — 4+. 22 

Building permits, less nite contracts $ 460,380 — il — 70 

Bank debits (thousands) —- —3$ 14,225 + 4 + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ __$ 12,701 x + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —_._ 13.2 + 4 + 16 

Employment (area) $22,100 — 1 + 4 
Manufacturing employment domnd - 79,800 x + $8 

Percent unemployed (area) ~~ 2.5 + 32 —14 








TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Jan 
City and item 1956 
GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) 

Postal receipts $ 4,838 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,692 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 4,338 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 
Employment (area) 24,400 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,230 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 


GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) 
Postal receipts $ 18,606 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 694,196 


Employment (area) 322,100 
Manufacturing employment (area) 79,800 
Percent unemployed (area) 2.5 


GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500) 
Retail sales* 
Automotive stores* 
Department and apparel stores 
Drug stores* 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores* 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* 


Postal receipts $ 18,351 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 38,253 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,901 
End-of-month deposits ( thousands) { __$ 15,162 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 


HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038') 
Postal receipts ES. a 29,789 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 262,937 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 33,286 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f $ 22,77 


22,775 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.6 


HENDE RSON (pop. 6,833) 


Retail sales* 
Automotive stores* 
Department and apparel stores 
Food stores* 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* 


Postal receipts $ 8,138 
Building permits, less federal contracts _$ 65,100 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,804 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) } _.$ 14,425 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.5 
HEREFORD (pop. 5,207) 
Postal receipts $ 5,166 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 51,900 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,997 
End-of-month deposits inant’ $ 10,038 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 


KILGORE (pop. 9,638) 


Postal receipts $ 11,433 
Building permits, less Seteeel contracts $ 54,342 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,316 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 16,000 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 
Employment (area) : f 24,400 

Manufacturing employment teound 4,230 
Percent unemployed (area) —.— 4.3 


Jan 


195 6 


from 


Dec 





1955 


35 
29 


4 


58 


- 26 


oe 3 
u 


— ee 


~ - 00 
anh «x 


+ 
one OK OW oO 


~ 


“Jan 


Percent change 


1956 


from 


Jan 


1955 


26 
38 


- 13 


11 


“1 & oo 


i) 


m — 
at Qe oO 


75 


14 


12 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 














Percent change Percent change 
























































Jan 1956 Jan 1956 Jan 1956 Jan 1956 
Jan from from Jan from from 
City and item 1956 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 City and item 1956 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 

HOUSTON (pop. 700, 908") LUBBOCK (pop. 117 886") 

Retail salesf - prey ae — 38 + 6& Retail sales es — 85 — 10 
Apparel stores! meee Sesion — 39 mY Department ar ‘ennena seeeie : i 5 — 61 — § 
Automotive stores] . Poca — 22 = § Furniture and household 
Department storest a — 64 + 6 appliance stores — 10 + 8 
Drug stores] _. : = ‘ pete — 16 + 10 Lumber, building material, 

Eating and drinking places] _.. eae — 13 + 12 and hardware stores = — 7 — 24 
Food stores] —..... waren — $1 + 2 Postal receipts E $ 96, 705 — 42 + 65 
Furniture and henvabeedé Building permits, less federal eontvenie $ 1,603,958 — 4 — 36 
appliance stores] - ‘ , oe — 23 + 3 Bank debits (thousands) — $ 160,141 — 6 — 10 
Gasoline and service stations! = — § + 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t ..$ 102,062 — 2 — 8 
General merchandise stores] anne — 60 + 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover - 18.7 — 10 — 2 
Jewelry stores] —__. ——— : ae — 18 — 12 Employment .- e ers 43,450 — 1 + 4 
Liquor stores{ __.. = cca — 60 + 1 Wansiierten cami . wi, 4,680 x + 10 
Lumber, building cantentel, Percent unemployed ; P 5.2 + 27 — 4 
and hardware stores{ : ' : eee Be + 8 — 12 
Office, store, and school LUFKIN (pop. 18, 600: 
supply dealers] sitchen ci + 14 + 17 Postal receipts - $ 15,989 — 37 + 15 

Postal receipts - : ie 2 004, 831 — 41 + Building permits, less paren contracts $ 399,585 +358 +249 

Building permits, ne federal aendanae $10,145,665 + 79 — 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,554 — ll + 29 

Bank debits (thousands) ——.._. -.$ 2,208,793 — 1 + 21 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ — $ 23,291 + 2 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ ...$ 1,218,274 — 6 + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.8 - 11 + 29 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __.... 21.1 — 2 + 16 

Employment (area) sahlckene —_ 890800 — 2 + 6 ##$MARSHALL (pop. 25,479") 

Manufacturing employment (area) 86,450 = + 7 Department and apparel store sales — 77 — 7 

Percent unemployed (area) —_..-_____ 3.2 + 19 — 26 Postal receipts $ 18,721 — 35 + 2 

: Building permits, kine federal contracts.$ 152,779 — 60 — 48 

KILLEEN (pop. 21 076") Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,564 + 8 + 12 

Postal receipts - $ 19,897 — 48 = a End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _. $ 21,532 x x 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 73,500 — 6 — 84 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 + 2 + 13 

Bank debits (thousands) d eee | 7,368 — 8 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 6,221 — 1 x MIDLAND (pop. 42,600°) *’ 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —. ; 14.2 — 7 + 1 Postal receipts —__. 52,465 — 39 — 1 

= Building permits, ae federal contracts . 2,511,670 +251 — 41 

LAMESA (pop. 10 »704) Bank debits (thousands ) $ 72,483 + 11 + 26 

Postal receipts _____ $ 7,154 ae A gg End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _ $ 76,802 — 9 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 68,250 + 8 +95 Annual rate of deposit turnover ae! ee 

Bank debits (thousands) . ..$ 12,310 — 20 + 72 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t ..$ 14,407 — 2 —1 NACOGDOCHES (pop. ane) ; ; 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —.. 10.2 — 20 + 73 Postal receipts 10,154 as cue. 

As Building permits, ite federal contracts : 50,700 + 64 x 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,083 x + 14 

LAMPASAS (pop. 4 1869) End-of-month deposits (thousands){t _.$ 15,086 ee | + 4 

Postal receipts $ 4,531 — %8 + 14 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + 1 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 175,200 +176 +219 

Sees ee 2 oe 

=nd- posits (thousands) t $ 6,467 2 — 4 Pabst cements . 18,769 — 51 L 19 

Annual rate of deposit turnover sie = 9 + * Building permits, less federal contracts ; 169,575 +140 + 29 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,778 — 6 + 20 

LAREDO (pop. 59,530°) End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 10,188 or a 

Postal receipts —___._ § 25,887 — 33 + < Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 — 8 + 20 

Building permits, on federal entail $ 140,480 +267 +321 : 

Bank debits (thousands) — $ 21,877 — 2 + 5 ODESSA (pop. 50, naddl ) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft _.$ 19,505 + 1 + 1 Postal receipts - $ 48,367 ie SO + 20 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —_..... 13.6 — oe + 6 Building permits, pa federal contracts $ 1,440,258 +108 — 38 

; Bank debits (thousands) : $ 51,613 + 1 + 23 

LLANO (pop. 2 3954) End-of-month deposits (thousands){t .. $ 39,085 + 7 — 9 

Postal receipts —.. $ 1,617 — 59 — 26 Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.4 — 4 + 33 

Building permits, hee federal netet $ 8,000 seen + 23 

Bank debits (thousands) ' 2173 — 1 +38 ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 

End-of-month deposits (imeneniied? - 8,145 — 6 — 7 Postal receipts - es 15,453 — 50 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —...._ 8.0 + 4 + 10 Building secutin, an tell ntande $ 195,178 — 68 +214 

Bank debits (thousands) Pete $ 20,667 — 6 + 8 

LONGVIEW (pop. 34. 328") End-of-month deposits ‘emis . z 24,601 — 8 + 1 

Postal receipts 29,870 3 4f + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.... 9.9 — 4 + 1 

mes permits, less federal contracts : 313,450 — 20 — 21 PALESTINE (pop. 15 063") 

ank debits (thousands) ——.........$ 35,235 — ll + 2 Postal receipts _ 9,674 — 62 no 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)$ —$ 37,096 er. —s Building sevenite, oy tetrad aenhaeae ; 92,000 — 58 + 58 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —.._. 148 — 11 + 4 Bank debits (thousands) ___ ane 6,838 Lule +13 

Employment (area) aes 24,400 => 5 ahi End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 3 13,074 — 2 — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,230 + 2 + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover ____ 6.2 aa + 18 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 + 19 — 30 








For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change 


Jan 1956 Jan 1956 
from 





























Jan from from Jan from 
City and item 1956 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 City and item 1956 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 

PAMPA (pop. 20,448") ow SAN ANTONIO (pop. 449, 521° ua 
Retail sales aa i Retail sales* J i on 48 
Postal receipts $ 15,534 —= 6 5 Cocdnaee © eas e — 44 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 544,850 +215 + 50 Automotive stores® pe A ee tat fe 58 Lid nn 80) in 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,838 — 8 x Sl... . — 49 er 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)} _.$ 21,850 + 1 — 1 Deki aes =a _ 95 ree 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 =e 8 Eating and drinking aiinans B . 7 So = = 

ae Food stores® _— --- - : Oe ~ © 
PARIS (pop. 21,643°) Furniture and houssheld 
Department and apparel store sales — 84 + 2 cnalineen ana ee a ae 
Postal receipts 3 14,412 — 46 ie AIRF ie a ‘ 

vi ; ee ‘ ‘ Gasoline and service stations*® Speen . + 14 + 19 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 86,233 — 13 +125 es Sa a ae =i == AS oo 
Bank debits (thousands) ae ee oe Lumber, building material 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ __$ 15,594 =e 7s nee itis rE : + 80 = 

OLS - ee = — een tk. |» Reais 
Annual rate of ential turnover _.... 10.6 l Postal receipts ee $ 6518, 166 — 40 ais 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,045,893 + 61 + 6 
ED 
PL All ny IEW (pop. 14 044) 37 37 Bank debits (thousands) -.. $ 496,837 — 1 + 10 
Ss ae ‘ zi * 
Retai onan End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _.$ 346,154 — ] + 4 

Department and apparel stores — 60 — 15 ; re 

secedhiamiahide $ 13,142 52 ae Annual rate of deposit turnover - v 17.2 — 1 + 7 
osta ece 3 , —— 
m ‘ Employment 2 183,400 — 1 + 8 

ilding permits > ci P 216,500 — 35 — 16 . 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ aadtiataniien mabe 22,725 so + 10 
Percent unemployed —_...___»_»»_»___ 2 5.2 53 — 22 

PORT ARTHUR ( pop. $2, 150" ) ee . 

Retail sales* — 27 + 4 o 

Automotive stores* =a TH SHERMAN (pop. 25 855") 

Department and apparel stores — 65 — 2 Retail sales x. | — 12 

Drug stores* + 2 i Automotive stores _..... avers a — 27 — 28 

Eating and drinking places* = § ae Department and semua errant — ; — 60 — 8 

Food stores* =e pie Furniture and household 

Furniture and household appliance stores ___... Eps ee weed — 64 — 21 

appliance stores* - — 38 ae Lumber, building material, 
Postal receipts $ 37,437 — 53 + 10 and hardware stores ee se — 18 + 35 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 338,119 63 — 2 Postal receipts Te 27,323 ics 448 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 56,939 << + + 12 Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 102,500 — 58 — 34 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)f _. $ 45,737 + 7 + 10 Bank debits (thousands) : 3 29,831 + 2 rar 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5 — 1 + 3 End-of-month deposits (‘inmneteys - $ 18,748 cae | x 
Employment (area) 83,500 i 3 Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.2 + 1 0 
Manufacturing employment (area) 26,950 —- 2 + 3 a ae Oat, 
= , 4.7 — 10 — 30 
sennnatnleniieisncieniein (area) ‘ SLATON (pop. 5 ,036) 
ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") Postal receipts $ 8156 — 49 + 8 
SRE ain sea $ 3,969 — x Building permits, less federal caaneie $ 53,480 +275 + 60 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 61,425 + 81 — 30 Bask debits (thousands) a $ 3,232 is 
aah siddin Mihnemiasia’ $ 4,484 a — 38 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft __$ 4,515 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _$ 5,449 + 10 + 58 Annual rate of deposit turnover __._... 8.5 — 21 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 — 7 — 10 
daa SNYDER (pop. 14,111' idl 
x r ln or 
SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") Postal receipts - 8 unm -0 +38 
Retail sales — 46 — 2 Building smile, ‘tn toe contracts.$ 227,250 + 96 + 98 

Department and apparel stores — 53 — 1 Bank debits (thousands) - eee 13,859 —11 + 14 
Postal receipts $ 45,164 Relies i End-of-month deposits (thousands) t - $ 26,202 — 7 +102 
Building permits, less federal contracts|/$ 640,077 +111 + 19 Annual rate of deposit turnover ._...__.___ 6.4 — 4 — 48 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 45,111 6 + 7 he ae 
end-of- p its ~ ,710 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _ $ 46 + : . SWEETWATER (pop. 13 oar 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 — 7 7 
aantieninans 22,750 aa 4+ 8 Postal receipts a ...$ 18,984 — 41 + 14 

etitasvesien eniiiunt 2,790 a4 ot Building permits, lens federal contracts.$ 116,995 +219 + 6 
Pocnmnt enamelened si 5.4 417 oe Bank debits (thousands) ...$ 11,003 — 4 + 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,537 — 3 + 7 

SAN M ARC Os (pop. 9 980) Annual rate of deposit turnover - 11.3 — 6 + 6 

Postal receipts 13,300 — 31 + 21 | ae 
r 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 69,730 — 36 — 67 TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000 ) 
Bank debits (thousands) ae 6,199 — 7 + Department and apparel store sales... — 66 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t —$ 9,378 + 2 +14 Postal receipts - - $14,876 = ah =. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _. 8.0 =< = Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 934,175 + 98 + 86 

aie ae = Bank debits (thousands) - = $ 27,018 — 22 — 4 
SEGUIN (pop. 14, 000") ) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t - $ 24,235 — 15 —17 
Postal receipts 3 7,900 — 46 — 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover ___ 16.2 + 5 + 25 
Building permits, less Selaral contracts $ 82,285 — 83 — 24 Employment (area) 46,250 x + 1 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,039 ree * re Manufacturing employment (area) - 11,410 — 1 x 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 15,807 — 1 —10 Percent employed (area) —— - +3 = 45 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 6.1 — 2 + 20 























For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 









































Percent change Percent change 
Jan 1956 Jan 1956 Jan 1956 Jan 1956 
Jan from from Jan from from 
City and item 1956 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 ___ City and and item 1956 Dec 1955 Jan 1955 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,07 1) VERNON (pee. 12,651) 
Postal receipts —._.. me 7,825 — 42 + 4 7 
Department and apparel store sales — 56 — 4 
Building permits, less fohera) | contracts.$ 36,736 + 7 — 60 9.278 ae ee 
Bank debits (thousands) —... $ 8,428 + 17 — 24 Postel ressipte j $ oe a8 ~ 2 
End-of month deposits (thousands)t ..$ 13,562 +29 — 24 Building permits, less federal contracts. § a a ae 
i Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,923 — 4 +17 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _._.. ; 8.4 + 20 + 6 Rad-elnonth depenits (thowsands)$ 8 19,649 ie? 
TEMPLE (pop. 33 9912") 5 
Retail sales -...... ae — 33 — 4 TYLER (pop. vesnithd 
Department and eqund stores _.. . piacere — 64 — 18 Postal receipts _. $ 63,424 — 36 a 
Drug stores -.. conecnsonee ensoeeee sonseeeenene — ae +S Building permits, less Sitened contracts $ 729,810 + 48 — 8 
Food stores ...... ~ wee eee — a1 ace Bank debits (thousands) $ 79,538 = 17 
Furniture and household End-of-month deposits (thousands){ __.$ 58,894 — 4 + 1 
appliance stores a aianoncactanncetns ——mocnwe = On a Annual rate of deposit turnover : 16.0 — 10 + 16 
Lumber, building material, Seyret a 
and hardware stores Xe aes —14 — 16 
Postal receipts —.. s 2784 —39 + 3 WACO (pop. 101 B24) 
Building permits, lens Selene contracts.$ 189,064 — 86 — 57 Retail sales —_._... <7 £6 2 
Bank debits (thousands) —.._. .$ 22,206 + 12 + 20 Automotive stores — 2h — 13 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t - § 26,4n7 — 10 +100 Department stores} - eter — 59 + 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —_....... 9.5 + 8 ee Furniture and household 
—— Peon ME eee AY appliance stores ___. — 36 — 10 
TEXARKANA (pop. 24 1753) General merchandise stores = — 58 + 6 
Postal receipts$ _...... : 49,322 — 38 + 5 Postal receipts $ 112,914 ~ 35 + 8 
Building permits, lene federal ‘enttneate ; 235,102 +127 +549 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,031,400 — 2 — 35 
Bank debits (thousands)§ $40,869 — 7 + 10 Bank debits (thousands) $ 90,927 2 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 17,925 = od. J End-of-month deposits (thousands)f{ — $ 69,345 1 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —...... 12.8 aaa OO a6 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 — 38 + 38 
Employment§ = : 34,650 — 2 + 2 Employment - : 46,100 —— i re 
Manufacturing iva. iit 5,630 — 2 + 4 Manufacturing eupleymnant 8,320 x + 2 
Percent unemployed§ —_........... ‘ : 8.6 + 12 | Percent unemployed _..... ; 5.7 + 21 — 21 
VICTORIA (pop.16,126) = WAGHTTA FALLS (pop. 103,192") 
Automotive cad eA oie. Bake a ba == $4 oe Department and apparel store sales — 44 x 
Food stores* = — 23 =! $8 Postal receipts $ 87,712 — 39 + 22 
Furniture and household Building permits, less delien al contracts.$ 633,604 — 55 22 
appliance stores* . — 36 42 44 Bank debits (thousands) $ 98,976 — + 2 
Gasoline and service allen? Cae 4 een |; | eee | End-of-month deposits (thousands)} _.$ 107,840 3 3 
Lumber, building material, Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 — 15 0 
and hardware stores* Rites + 15 + 12 Employment _.... ; : Soave 36,850 — 8 + 5 
| nl a ec cee $ 23,586 — 48 + 8 Manufacturing employment - re ee 3,390 + 1 x 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 968,915 +160 — 62 Percent unemployed —.........-------..--.---. 4.5 + 32 — 8 
" ss January building January January end-of- January 
en postal reccipts feleraleontracts (thousands) (thousands) 3 deposit turnover 
BAY CITY (pop, 9,427)... Le : ae $ 10,403 $ 18,755 6.6 
CARI W eis (oon, 3,109) nats 2 $ 1,633 $ 4,200 4.7 
CISCO (pop. 5,280) —....... $ 4,686 $ 2,577 $ 3,917 7.6 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) $ 2,510 $ 1,965 $ 3,721 5.7 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) See $ 2,241 $ 2,903 9.1 
JASPER (pop. 4,403) -.... : EO ane $ 6,282 $ 6,656 11.1 
KERMIT (pop. 6,912) —_. - eriiasetcomeliimaed $ 5,965 $ 43,600 $ 3,710 $ 3,463 21.3 
McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) paeadidecey niclesbisiene pee eee $202,160 $ 6,331 $ 9,313 15.0 
PHARR (pop. 8,690)... : ian nee $ 5,354 $ 4,222 $ 4,480 13.7 
SAN SABA (pop. 3,400) __ — Skcecedss a ee : aoe $ 2,814 $ 3,730 9.0 
SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890") i eadnieties - Gees eee $ 7,807 $ 10,973 8.6 
WEATHERFORD (pop. 8,093)... . $ 22,000 $ 10,714 $ 12,956 9.2 


**Correction: Midland building permits as reported in the February issue should read: 1955 total, $19,032,052; 1954 total, $11,647,137, percent 
change, +63. 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 

*Preliminary. 

tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

tMoney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 

{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston for Harris County. 
§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 

TRevised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 

"1950 Urbanized Census. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 








Jan 
1956 


1965 


Nov 
1955 


Oct 
1955 


Jan 
1955 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tindex of Texas Business Activity (100. a aT 5 eet 163* 
Index of bank debits.......... eeaiecs : 212 
Index of bank debits in the United States... : : 185 
Index of wholesale prices in the United States, unadjusted 111.8 
Income payments to individuals in the United States (billione—seasonally 
adjusted at an annual rate) 
Index of consumers’ prices in the United States, unadjusted 
tindex of consumers’ prices in Houston, cena 
Index of postal receipts......... 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings i in the Southwestern District 
(10.0) 
Corporation charters issued (number) ... 
Business failures (number) 
tIndex of ordinary life insurance sales, adjusted for price changes (4. 2). 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the West South Central states 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the United States 


TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales, adjusted for price changes (46.8). 
Index of total retail sales... 
Durable-goods stores 
Nondurable-goods stores 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores. 


PRODUCTION 

tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.6) 
tIndex of crude oil runs to stills (3.9) _... : : 

Index of cottonseed crushed... 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8. =_ 

tIndex of construction authorized, adjusted for price , changes (9. 4)... 
Index of construction authorized 

Index of southern pine production, unadjusted, 1935-39=100 
Index of gasoline consumption... 

Index of industrial production in the United States. 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) 

Index of dairy products manufactured 


AGRICULTURE 
Index of prices received by farmers, unadjusted, 1909-14—=100.......... 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the United States, parity index—unad- 
justed, 1910-14—100 
Ratio of Texas farm prices receiv ed to U.S. prices ‘paid by farmers 
Index of farm cash income, unadjusted... 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock, unadjusted, 1909-14=100 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops, unadjusted, 1909-14=100... 


FINANCE 
§ Loans, reporting member banks, Dallas district (millions) ; 
§Loans and investments, reporting member banks, Dallas district (millions) 
Adjusted demand deposits, reporting member banks, Dallas district (mils) 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) ies 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands). h iiss 70,069 
Federal Internal Revenue Collections (thousands)... it ORNS Be 211,689 


LABOR 

Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) pecs toe nk a ee 2,312.9* 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) Reesoas 459.6°* 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) neee tee eee 220.9* 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands ) Sr 238.7* 

Total nonagricultural labor force in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 1,786 
Employment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) __. 1,710 

Manufacturing employment i in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 351 

Total unemployment i in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 75 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 20 labor market areas 4.2 


167* 


197 
178 


93 


293 
290 
256 
239 


i] og 
159 
155 
162 
66.1 
40.8 


303* 
136 
134 
131° 
120° 
166* 
116 
172 
144 
$110,141 
280* 
56* 


165* 

204 

182 
111.2 


312.0 
115.0 
116.7 

286 


99 
337 

19 
243 
280 
264 
228 


135 
151 
150 
151 
67.0 
40.8 


313* 
146 
137 
126 
a ag 
i a 
120 
175 
144 
$120,930 
286* 
47° 


2,334.1 
459.4 
219.9 
239.5 
1,772 
1,710 
350 

62 

3.5 


165 
198 
176 
111.6 


$ 309.2 
114.9 


254 
101 


23 


248 


$106,: 


$ 

$ 3,842 
$ 2,670 
$ 6,669 
$ 
$ 


$ 67,535 
107,218 


2,318.7 
452.9 
216.7 
236.2 
1,761 
1,696 

349 
63 
3.6 


160 
189 
161 
110.1 


292.2 


114.3 
267 


94 
465 

13 
227 
259 
233 
193 


$114,630 


$ 


$ 
g 


oD 


$ 


253 
85 


262 


283 
93 
90 


97 


af 


2951 


2,140 
3,692 
2,685 
6,626 


$ 62,039 
$293,365 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, 


adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 


Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1955 benchmarks. 
*Preliminary. 


except where indicated and are 


tThe index of business activity is the weighted averages of the indexes indicated by a dagger (+). The weight given each index in computing the 


composite is given in parentheses. 


t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 


$Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves; individual loan items are shown gross. Figures are not strictly comparable 


with previous published figures. 





